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The boys ‘ sprout’ them 

all early in April, sud 
{ that stops their ‘run- 
{| ning down’ to Water, as 
;  Picfessor Henry calls 
it, xt least, in a meas- 
ure. I Jet them stand 
in cold water all night 
before using. By-the- 
way, the boys bring up 
- half a barrel at a time, 
wu i SV and wash them at the 

\Y be 5 


Mis pump in a tub with a 
TST broom. It’s just five 


minutes’ work for them, 
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7 7 TALL aa OTHE Kes Ae aan) 2s, always potatoes, sodden or fried, | potato. It is the most delicate of vegetables ; 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. | MOTHER HOPE'S POTAVOES. , dinier, and tea. I never mean | one what salmon is among fish, and sponge 
HIS elegant suit can be made of any maie- | ‘* F GREW so tired of boardi West Fall to when I keep house.” biscuit among cakes. Just because it is so 
rial—silk, alpaca, poplin, mohair, cashmere, | said Janet, knitting away at her | ‘ook vou must send away, not the | delicate it wants nice cooking, and gets the 
etc.—and can readily be transformed into a walk- | stockings, while Mother Hope moaiced ad j p * said Mother Hope, briskly. © ‘Not | worst.” 
ing dress by combining with the stylish over- | just inside the pantry duor, ‘* It was bee.-sieak | one woman out of a hundved understands a | ‘* But take old potatoes, aunt, and you, even, 
- skirt and basque any of can’t make them good.” 
the short skirts, the pat- RST a Se deg ee Ce hy eT all Be Ae BESTE SCR TE Nese Ber as! tr El lade res Bo) on gd hed cme ores ior meray *““T'd like to see a 
terns of which have been | potato that dared to be 
givenin preceding Num- ; poor in my hands! I 
bers. ‘The original is ' never could submit to 
of plum-colored silk, ' have potatoes and 
trimmed with bands of | squashes and __beef- 
velvet of adarker shade | , steaks have the spoil- 
and ‘white organdy ;. ing of my dinner if they 
pleatings. | Marie An- | chose. I’m a mission- 
toinette gipsy of the | ary in my kitchen, ora 
same color as the dress, | despot rather. I sup- 
trimmed with _ purple ; pose you fancy you've 
grapes. and leaves and | had new potatoes to eat 
Frou Frou gauze scarf. ever since you've been 
Plum - colored parasol. | here? They're a year 
Buff gloves. | old, every one of them, 
| We don’t dig potatoes 
DESCRIPTION OF CUT till the middle of J uly.” 
PAPER PATTERN OF { **T thought uncle 
TRAINED STREET | had uncommon luck to 
SUIT. | Yaise such large eatly 
. Tis pattern com- / ones. But how c¢an 
prises , three - articles, | you conve vege- 
viz.: basque, over-skirt, tables, or s@ Vv them, 
and eight-gored trained ‘ | for they're always per- 
skirt. fection ?” 
Basque.—‘his pat- ** Potatces are easy. 
tern is in four pieces, 


viz.: front, back, side 
piece, and sleeve. The 
basque is cut high in 
the neck, and the per- 
forations show where to 
put on the trimming or 
cut it out in Pompadour 
shape. It is trimmed 
with a band of velvet an 
inch and a half wide, 
edged on each side with 
organdy pleatings an |! Le 
inch wide, as seen in } TNS TT 
the illustration. The ; : =: 
sleeve is trimmed from S = and then they’re put 
the arm-hole down on SSJ RY avait i into a bin in the pan- 
the outside.seam and : S ; i WH z es a S : try. Saves mea world 
around the bottom, with {|< . ; : tN} \ re : of steps! always rinse 
one row of trimming . S Vi HINDI Ws : 
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them in the morning 

around the arm-hole, with a whisk broom ; it 

| another three inches cleans them better than 
lower down, and a third 


just below the bend of 
the arm. The basque 
is trimmed around the 
bottom and up the back. 
All the seams are al- 
lowed, an outlet of an 
inch being given for the 
side seams and shoul- 
ders, and a quarter of an 
inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 2} yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 
6 yards. 

Over- Sxirt.—This 
pattern is in three pieces 
—tront, back, and’ belt ; 
only half the pattern. is 
given. Itis left open 12 
inches in the back from 
the bottom. ‘Trimmed 
like the basque. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 34 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 
6 yards. 

Ercut-corep TRArn- 
ED Sxrrt.—This pat- 
tern is in six pieces 
—two straight back 
breadths, two side gores, 
gored front breadth, and 
belt ; only half the pat- 
tern is given. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 10 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 

. 24 yards. 
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ED STREET SUIT. 


[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 


fingers can do. “They 
are put in a coarse cot- 
ton bag into boiling wa- 
ter to cook, with a tea- 
spoonful of fresh lime. 
The bag keeps the scum 
which the lime willraise 
from settling on the po- 
tatoes. Nice English 
housekeepers tie their 
beef in a bag to boil. 
In half an hour my 
great early roses come 
out like snow, light, and 
falling to pieces. ‘They 
are tempting to look at 
as well as eat. If I 
want them mashed, I 
run them through my 
vegetable strainer, to 
take out those unac- 
countable lumps which 
come in old potatoes, 
add a cup of milk, salt 
and pepper, and cover 
with beaten egg. ‘This 
has to brown thorough- 
ly in the oven, for I like 
to give my people an 
appetite by looking at 
their food. Don’t be 
afraid of your oven. 
French cooks never 
send out such pallid 
bakeries as we do. My 
stove has one sheet-iron 
oven on purpose for 
browning things quick- 
ly—my own addition.” 








626 


‘* How can you bake such old y” 

** My dear, the natural way of cooking pota- 
toes is to bake or rogst them. ‘Their ends are 
cut off, of course, and they are rinsed with great 
nicety. I bake them in grandmother's bake- 
kettle, or, at least, one I had made like it. 
First, there’s a layer of coals in the kettle, then 
one of ashes, and a false bottom cd sheet-iron 
over, to the potatoes clean; the cast-iron 
cover 5 hemes with coals, and set on the 
hearth. You never knew such fragrance from 

as when that cover comes off in twent, 
minutes, -Sweet corn is no better. If you haven't 
a bake-kettle, because you don’t know what is 
good, take out your stove hearth, rake a clean 
bed of coals into the pan, cover with ashes, and 
cook your potatoes there, wiping the ashes off 
with a damp cloth afterward. Bread, meat, and 
vegetables gain an unaccountable sweetness by 
cooking next the coals so. Cook things with a 
fierce heat, if you want the soul of them. That's 
the secret of frying potatoes, Keep the lard all 


but burning. Potatoes a da Parisienne, as you | 


get them at city restaurants, are cut, raw, into 
strips, not slices, as small as three matches, say, 
and fried brown in three minutes. The lard 
doesn’t soak into them, and they grow light as 
biscuit. Drain them in a sieve a moment before 
serving. The American idea of fried potatoes 
is cold boiled ones, sliced, and browned in but- 
ter. If quickly done they compete with French 
ones, Cold mashed potato makes a breakfast 
dish, beaten up with half a cup of cream and 
two eggs, cut in slices like mush, and fried 
brown, to eat with gravy. My potato salad is 
cold potatoes cut evenly fine, but not quite to 
mince, with one-third as much minced cold 
beef, and a little fat bacon chopped to meal. 
These are mixed with salt, pepper, mustard, 
pepper-grass or cress, and, if [ want an extra 
dish, a box of sardines, cut fine, with the oil 
poured in, This is pressed in the ice-box tll 
supper, and cut like cheese, to eat with bread 
and pickles, This differs from the potato salad 
of the restaurants, which is sliced cold potato, 
with a salad dressing of oil, mustard, and vine- 
gar, with a flavor of chopped onions and parsley. 
Then, my potato starch is more delicate than 
maizena for puddings and creams. We grate 
old potatoes, raw, into clean water, let it stand 
overnight, wash the settlings three times, pour- 
ing away the water, not the sediment, each 
time, and dry what is left. For thickening soups 
and sauces nothing is so fine, and it is the 
healthiest article known for dyspeptics.” 

** Aunt, suppose we have some potatoes to- 
day |” 
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ah next Supplement Number will con- 
win patterns and illustrations of a stylish Watteau 
Wrapper, Children’s Suits, Lace Casaques, a large 
varity of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
Under-Clothing, Fancy-Work, etc., ete. 

1a" Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Trained 
Street Suit on the first page of this Number, graded 
to fit any figure, with the name and directions for 
putting together printed on each separate piece of 
the Pattern, will be sent by the Publishers, post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust MEASURE. Vews-dealers supplied at the 
usual discount. For complete list of Cut Paper 

‘atterns published, see Advertisement on page 638 
of this Number. 

IH Ln answer to inquiries on the subject, we 
would say that our arrangements are such that the 
war does not affect our communication with Eu- 
rope, and therefore that the BAZAR readers need 
fear no interruption in the receipt of the latest 
Jashions. 








DANGERS OF SYMPATHY. 


HERE is no human quality which bears 

witness so strongly to the generosity of 
our nature as sympathy. There is none, 
moreover, which, when properly regulated, so 
raises the dignity and increases the happiness 
of life. With its possession we expand from 
the meanness of self to the liberality of a com- 
munion with mankind, Sympathy sets us free 
to enjoy the common privileges of humanity, 
and without it existence on the earth would 
be little better than confinement in a dungeon, 
with manacles on our wrists and gyves on our 
legs. 

Sympathy, however indispensable to human 
happiness, may, when uncontrolled, become the 
source of the greatest misery. It sometimes 
gains so complete a possession of the individ- 
ual as to render him an unresisting slave to its 
impulses, and men and women have thus com- 
mitted the greatest acts of folly and wicked- 
ness. We pass by, however, the moral and 
intellectual derangement which results from 
an abuse of sympathy to the physical conse- 
quences, which have shown themselves fre- 
quently in disease of the most serious kind. 
Women are more especially liable. Their 
lives of indoience and seclusion, their emo- 
tional indulgence, and the weakness of body 
and mind which results from the enfeebling 
systems of education to which they are ordi- 
narily subjected, render them apt to yield to 
impulse, 

Some extraordinary examples of the effect 
of morbid sympathy are on record. Those 
which we relate, though most wonderful, are 
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of unquestioned authenticity. At a cotton 
manufactory at Hodden Bridge, in Lanca- 
shire, a girl put a mouse into the bosom of 
one of her comrades who had a great dread 
of mice, and she was immediately thrown into 
the most violent convulsions, which lasted for 
twenty-four hours. On the following day 
three more were seized in the same manner, 
and soon after six others. Finally twenty-four 
in all became similarly affected. The symp- 
toms were anxiety, strangulation, and very 
strong convulsions; and these were so violent 
as to last, without any intermission, from a 
quarter of an hour to twenty-four hours, and 
to require four or five persons to prevent the 
patients from tearing their hair and dashing 
their heads against the floor or walls. 

Here is another example: A young woman, 
coming to visit a patient in the hospital at 
Berlin, fell down in a fit as soon as she entered 
the ward. At the sight of her six of the pa- 
tients became affected with the same violent 
convulsions, and soon after four more and two 
of the nurses were also attacked. The disease 
was not eradicated for four months. 

Little more than a hundred years ago, in 
the reign of Louis XV., there was in France 
a numerous body of religious fanatics called 
Convulsionnaires, These, by cultivating a mor- 
bid sympathy, managed to prolong the diseased 
existence of their sect for fifty-nine years. 
Their devotions consisted in bounding from 
the ground, hke fish out of water, leaping, 
contorting their bodies, spinning round on 
their feet, running their heads against walls, 
and curving their bodies until their heels 
touched their shoulders. No one doubted the 
sincerity of these sectarians and the genuine- 
ness of the convulsions, which they themselves 
attributed to divine influence, but which the 
judicious observer easily accounted for by dis- 
ease, caused by a morbid sympathy. 

ZIMMERMAN, whose work on solitude every 
one has heard of, but few read, gives some 
remarkable examples of the perverse manifest- 
ation of female sympathy: “I have read,” he 
says, ‘*in a good medical work, that a nun in 
a very large convent in France began to mew 
like a cat; shortly afterward other nuns also 
mewed, At last all the nuns mewed every 
day at a certain time for several hours to- 
gether,” 

ZIMMERMAN also tells us that ‘‘a nun in a 
German nunnery fell to biting all her compan- 
ions. In the course of a short time all the 
nuns of this convent began biting each other. 
The news of this infatuation soon spread, and 
it now passed from convent to convent through- 
out a great part of Germany, principally Sax- 
ony and Brandenburg. It afterward visited 
the nunneries of Holland, and at last the nuns 
had the biting mania even as far as Rome.” 
These facts show the necessity of dispersing 
all collections of women among whom there 
is a tendency to nervous disorder, and, con- 
sequently, to a manifestation of morbid sym- 
pathy. 

The best safeguards against morbid sym- 
pathy are vigor of body and strength of mind, 
and these are only to be acquired by a sound 
physical and intellectual training. Women 
should especially beware of yielding inordin- 
ately to emotional indulgence, and avoid all 
such habits of life, reading, and associations 
as tend to cherish a tender sensibility at the 
expense of a robust common-sense, They may 
thus escape hysteria, nervous disease, and other 
dangers of sympathy. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Old Clo’. 


Y DEAR ISAAC,—Do you remember 
that strange cry in the streets which we 
sometimes heard when we were children, but 
which we oftener read about in the London 
story-books, ‘*Old clo’! old clo’?” It used to 
stop us short, I recollect, in our play, as if it 
had been the hooting of some evil bird. And 
yet that was chiefly imagination, for they were 
very harmless people who emitted that ery ; and, 
I have no doubt, had often herds of little chil- 
dren at home who were not at all disturbed by 
the paternal music in the streets. But the 
owls, as we afterward used to call them, were 
curious-looking creatures. ‘They always wore 
hats, to begin with, high, black hats, and so 
shiny, Isaac; I am sure that I never saw such 
lustrous hats upon the heads of other people. 
Some of the boys said that they were not single 
hats, but nests of them, and that the wearers 
could go on taking off their hats all day, and 
still be as glossily hatted as ever. Perhaps 
so. Nothing seemed fabulous that was told 
of them. 

The lustrousness extended to their clothes. 
They had a smooth. shiny air, a squalid parody 
of respectability. Then the eyes with which 
they looked up at the houses! I remember 
that I preferred not to have them look at me. 
They, too, were awfully shiny, and seemed to 
see very much more than ordinary eyes, and 
altogether too much. I remember among my 
early delinquencies was that of revenge upon 
garments that I did not like. My mother and 
I differed as to the time when my clothes should 
be made by tailors instead of by Mrs. Hem, the 





worthy woman who came once a year to the 
house, and who, as I always thought, wore a 
feather-bed under her dress. Good woman! I 
have since been persuaded that it was merely 
her style of embonpoint. Mrs. Hem was in 
power much longer than I thought was becom- 
ing for a boy of my years, and in my long life 
I have not had many griefs more poignant than 
that of being twitted by all the boys at school 
with the cry, “‘Here comes Bachelor, with 
room for a bushel of ’taters behind.” Griefs 
are proportional, remember. The loss of a 
dollar would have been more serious to Astor 
when he first came to this country than that of 
ten thousand dollars afterward. I have had 
my share of sorrows, Isaac; but those early 
trowsers wifh what my father called, with a 
laugh, “‘the baggy behind” were a hundredfold 
greater mortification to me than, I fear, many 
a sin has been since. 

But Thad my revenges, It was not difficult 
to find a little keg, and to turn it upside down, 
and to cover the top with gravel, which the 
rim prevented from escaping, and then to sit 
and grind the offending bagginess from time to 
time until it was fairly worn out, or so thinned 
that a timely strain would be sure to finish it. 
But if during this process the owl in the shiny 
hat came hooting ‘Old clo’!” through the street, 
and fixed those eyes upon me, I had a most un- 
comfortable sensation, as if they perceived the 
actual condition of affairs, and the voice were 
publishing it to all the world in that dull, steady 
ery. The chief characteristic of the owl was, 
of course, the mysterious pack which he carried 
hanging down or against his back. It was 
bulky and black, and had a dreadful smell of 
frizzled old woolen. I can not think of it now 
but it seems to me a sort of nest of disease. 
So, I shudderingly suppose, pestilences are ped- 
dled. So the plague goes upon its travels, and 
cholera gets a lift. In that awful black bag 
there are folds upon folds of the small-pox, and 
rolls of typhus fever, and shreds and patches 
and patterns of every conceivable malady. No 
wonder the hoot of the owl sounds so balefully. 
Old clo"! old clo’! 

I wish, Isaac, that he were the only owl 
that hoots so; but I often hear a host of them 
all around me. Sometimes the air is full of 
their dreadful cry, Once those clothes in the 
bag were bright and new and in the fashion. 
They did good service, and were untainted 
with disease. But they are really useless now 
—greasy, worn, old-fashioned, infected. Who, 
in mercy’s name, wants to wear old clo’? What 
health or comfort or beautyinthem? And yet 
what an amazing quantity of them in the world! 
I saw the other day that a good old friend of 
ours was dead; one of the men whose lives are 
faithful and honest, and who, after a steady 
and happy career of long years, lay down the 
burden as they hear the call to come up high- 
er. It was a death which had the solemnity 
of every death, but it was an event wholly with- 
out the sharp and stinging sorrow which death 
so often occasions, when it is that of a young 
mother, for instance, leaving tender children, 
or of a husband and father leaving a family 
helpless. ‘The good old man died as a calm 
summer day ends in a peaceful glory. . 

J went to the funeral, and I hoped that some 
of that sweet radiance, gathered, as it were, to 
a focus in the clear glass of the preacher’s sym- 
pathy, would be shed upon us, so that we should 
feel that a heavenly benediction touched us, 
But, Isaac, if religion had been a doctrine of 
utter death, instead of life and love, the per- 
formance could not have been more shocking. 
It was pagan. It was heathenish, The man 
who conducted the services could not have worn 
a more tragical aur if he had known that our 
dear old friend had gone straight to perdition ; 
and instead of a simple earnest expression of 
the natural satisfaction that there is in a good 
life and a happy death, a warm human word 
of love for our friend and of tender cherishing 
of his memory, instead of the tone of divine joy 
and peace which should always temper the nat- 
ural sorrow of the hour, the man quoted in a 
dry, husky voice certain texts of Scripture; he 
talked about worms and dust and corruption 
until, thinking of the sweet graces of the good 
man’s life, I quite forgot the noise, when the 
creaking tones suddenly roused me and seemed 
to be crying, ‘‘Old clo’! old clo’!” And so it 
was. ‘The man was a dealer in the old clo’ of 
forms and phrases, instead of the fresh, new, 
living garments of sympathy and charity, 

Or in the legislature, my dear Isaac, some 
question concerning the welfare of the laborer 
or the general prosperity—and I suppose they 
are the same thing —suddenly arises, and a 
tremendous debate begins. Now in the woods, 
when the birds peep at nightfall, through all 
the sweet jangling you can hear the hooting of 
the owl, the celebrated bird of wisdom, with 
the enormous blinking eyes which seem made 
expressly to take in all the world, but notwith- 
standing which he is as blind as a bat. So in 
the great debates, as in the wood, there is the 
occasional scream and the constant twitter and 
whistle and murmur, and a merry whoop some- 
times; then a clear, delicious trill, upon which, 
as on a lark’s song, you seem to rise skyward ; 
then a multitudinous chorus, a jabbering and 
wrangling. There is the eager reformer, and 
the debater who calls himself practical, and 
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keeps up a fusillade of statistics ; and the saga- 
cious orator, full of hope and sympathy and 
wisdom, and his speech, I think, must be the 
lark’s song; and then the unspeakably solemn, 
hollow hooting of the member who thinks that 
wisdom died with the fathers. His voice is 
for precedent, tradition, and the works and 
ways of a hundred years ago. New times, new 
men, new measures, are superficial, visionary, 
and disastrous. He will not see that society 
is a child forever newly born, and that his 
garments must be suited to age and climate. 
“Stuff and nonsense,” says the owl, ‘the 
clothes of the fathers are good enough for the 
children, and better than they deserve.” And 
I discover that I am listening to a statesman- 
ship which merely hoots, *‘ Old clo’! old clo’ !” 

But of all the learned professions that of the 
owl, I mean of the law, is the most suggestive 
of old clo’. Inever used to see any of my legal 
friends walking down to their offices with their 
green bags—a practice which, I am told, is now 
almost obsolete, if any thing can possibly be 
supposed to become obsolete in the law, which 
is as preposterous as talking of the dust in th- 
desert—I never saw my learned brothers walk- 
ing down with their green bags, may it please 
your Honor, and you, gentlemen of the jury, but 
I was instantly reminded of the bulky black 
bags of the peripatetic owls in my boyhood. 
and smiled to think that they were equally ful! 
of old clo’. Indeed, the learned gentlemen deal 
exclusively in old clo’, If there is a question 
of any kind in regard to a new garment, their 
sole method of settling it is to appeal to the 
bag. “They pour out all the old clo’ that have 
been accumulating since the deluge, and pull 
them over and pick and choose and sort, to find 
some piece that will suit the occasion, When 
they find it the whole question is settled. Some 
learned brother begs to call the attention of the 
Court to the fact that among the old clo’ of 
A. D. 1302, there is a sleeve which is evidently 
the model of the coat now in question; and if 
their Honors will refer to their bags, and turn 
over the contents, they will see the very piece, 
which is conclusive upon the point. 

Then the learned owl, having hooted, sinks 
back upon his perch and gazes at the learned 
owl opposite, who proceeds to hoot that the old- 
clo’ bag, rightly inspected, furnishes a sleeve of 
A. D. 1273, which is of altogether a different 
fashion, as the bench of honorable blinkers will 
perceive. And certainly the bench of blinkers 
seems to be capable of perceiving any thing in 
the way of old clo’, The important point 
throughout is, that the modern garment is a 
futile and criminal piece of apparel if it can not 
be proved to match some piece in the old-clo’ 
bag, which may be plague-stricken or otherwise 
pestilential. And the consequence is that the 
accomplished and Jearned owls who devote 
themselves to fumbling among the musty con- 
tents of the bag lose all faith in the modern 
fashion and in improvement, believing that no- 
thing is really excellent which is not to be 
found among the old clo’. 

And do I deny, my dear Isaac, that there 
may be valuable and comely robes found in the 
old clo’ bag? No more than I deny that Asop's 
rooster found the pearl in the barn-yard. Do 
I not remember how my young friends of the 
other sex used to pull out old brocade dresses 
from the family piece-bag, and gay feathers and 
toques—if such was the name of the old-fash- 
ioned head-piece—and, quaintly robed in the 
torn dresses of another time, smirk and sweep 
through the chambers? Nay, do I not see to- 
day how my best and dearest authors pull 
flowery shreds of silk and satin from the old- 
clo’ bag of literature, and quaintly decorate 
their modern pages ? 

No, my’dear Isaac, it is not the use, it is the 
abuse, of which I am writing to you. It is the 
exclusive devotion to old clo’, as if in them- 
selves they were excellent; as if they were not 
often musty and foul and full of noxious conta- 
gion; as if the new were not often immeasura- 
bly better. Against which I warn my young 
friend Isaac. Would you wish to be an owl, 
because he can see mice in the dark? or an 
eagle, who can gaze at the sun unblinded ? 
Would you array civilization to-day in the gar- 
ments of a. D. 1302 or 1273? No, Isaac, if you 
deal exclusively in precedents and examples, 
afraid of your own day and its wisdom, you will 
be bowed like the hooting human owls of my 
boyhood, and carry about a weary burden of 
noisome and infected old clo’. 

Yours, in a new suit, 
An Otp BacuELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


LABORATE toilettes are in preparation for 
E the ceremonious visits and receptions of the 
approaching gay season. The materials are sat- 
in, velvet, and poult de soie; but it is the manner 
of making and trimming that is especially ad- 
mired.’ The court train of great length is im- 
perative if the dress skirt is short, and when 


| made with a train the upper skirt is long enough 
| to serve as a court train with other dresses. The 


corsage with point and basques is cut extremely 
low in the neck, or else is very high behind, with 
the front cut square, or in heart-shape almost 
to the belt. Sleeves are also in extremes, being 
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either the merest band, or else they are the long, 
hang‘ng page sleeves, or the full angel drapery 
worn loosely flowing, or looped from the arm- 
hole by vines or clusters of flowers. The rich 
trimmings are bands of sable fur, ostrich and 
marabont feathers, flowers and lace, and it is on 
these that the novelty and style of the dress de- 
pend. Sable fur and Chantilly lace are found 
in conjunction a novel and most effective trim- 
ming. All fine laces with richly wrought de- 
signs that are worth showing are placed over 
tulle of the same width, in order to bring out 
plainly the beauty of the pattern. Fleecy mar- 
about feathers form a fit heading for gossamer 
laces. Bands of ostrich tips surround whole 
garments, while single feathers exquisitely curled 
are placed diagonally at intervals around court 
trains. Flowers are massed in heaps, forming a 
shaded border sometimes half a yard wide around 
satin skirts. 

For a model take a carriage dress of Alexan- 
dra blue silk, trimmed with Russian sable, Chan- 
tilly lace, and black passementerie. The skirt 
is short, with a court train and basque. ‘That 
part of the skirt disclosed by the train is much 
trimmed, A flounce three-fourths of a yard 
deep crosses the front and side breadths. This 
is box-pleated at intervals, with a sable tip placed 
lengthwise between the pleats. A three-inch 
band of sable edges the flounce and heads it, 
while above the fur is a row of Chantilly lace 
over tulle, and a passementerie heading. ‘The 
train has a revers of blue satin, and forms three 
long full puffs behind. A pleating of satin, with 
fur and lace, trims the train, corsage, and sleeves. 
Long panier sash, with sable and lace. Next 
is a dinner dress in two colors. ‘The short skirt 
of flame-colored satin has a pleated border of 
the material, showing a facing of black velvet. 
Above this is a flounce of point d’aiguille, and 
over the lace vines of autumn leaves are ar- 
ranged as if on atrellis. The court train is of 
black velvet, trimmed with ostrich feathers the 
color of the satin skirt, ‘These are placed diag- 
onally at intervals, and are held by a cluster of 
autumn leaves. The waist has postillion basques, 
and is composed of both materials, with flowers 
and lace for trimming. A dress of mauve silk, 
showing a rose-pink shading, has a wide border 
on the train of double violets, with dwarfed pink 
roses. A bridal dress of white gros grain is a 
trained skirt three yards long, with an over-skirt 
of tulle. The silk train is covered in front with 
tulle in reversed pleatings, held down by satin 
bands, marabout feathers, and real blonde lace. 
White satin piping, arranged in floral designs, 
trims the right side of the train, and the skirt is 
bordered with water-lilies of white satin. ‘The 
left side is untrimmed, and may be thrown over 
the arm in a crowded room. 


HINTS ABOUT COSTUMES. 

The importations of the week consist mainly 
of costumes for the street. These are either all 
of one color, or of black trimmed with white, or 
else gay plaid costumes. The suits of a single 
color comprise two or three shades of that color, 
and must be worn with bonnet and gloves to 
match the darkest tint in the trimmings. Black 
suits need black velvet bonnets with white ostrich 
tips, and white lace beneath black lace for trim- 
ming. Imported suits have shorter upper skirts 
or casaques, and are shaped in more fanciful de- 
signs than the garments with straight back widths 
and bouffant drapery, so much in favor here. We 


have given several models of these Parisian skirts- 


in our cut paper patterns. ‘The over-skirt given 
with the paper pattern accompanying the present 
Number of the Bazar is similar to those lately 
imported for short dresses, and is very graceful 
with a skirt of walking length. Many of the 
new skirts have both side breadths turned back 
to form revers, and held together by a bow. 
Those who prefer to retain the full straight up- 
per skirt will find a perfect model in the cash- 
mere tunic illustrated on page 617 of Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. III. Fringe, lace, or a ruffle in- 
variably edges the upper skirt. The newest and 
prettiest way of looping such skirts is to put a 
loop at the end of the second seam of the skirt, 
and fasten it to a button just below the belt. 
This forms a beautiful shell-like curve at the 
sides. Skillful modistes arrange a tunic (or up- 
per skirt) to drape two or three different ways, 
by means of tapes attached underneath the belt, 
and tied to others sewed half-way down the skirt 
on the wrong side, Tapes in the second seams 
produce the effect given in the illustration just 
alluded to. This leaves the back hanging in a 
long graceful curve, and is probably at this mo- 
ment the most popular style seen on the prom- 
enade. If the skirt hoops slightly behind or 
wrinkles across the front, as it does in our en- 
graving, it is considered especially stylish; but 
if allowed to draw too much it becomes very un- 
graceful, A loop placed in the centre of the 
back of the skirt gathers it up to form puffed 
wings, and thus produces variety. Soft woolen 
fabrics form the most graceful drapery; and as 
their beauty is in their softness they should never 
be lined, but should be made full enough to forra 
bouffant outlines without stiffening them with 
lining. We have given these lengthy details 
about upper skirts because they form an essential 
part of all the new costumes. Casaques are ar- 
ranged to produce the effect of the tunics just 
described. 

The upper garment may be a close basque, 
three-quarter fitting, or else a short slashed pale- 
tot, shaped like those worn in the summer. Most 
stylish suits have a jacket nearly fitted to the 
figure, with a vest in front, and the back of two 
sloped pieces without side bodies. The vest has 
points below the waist, plainly welted or piped. 
The trimming of velvet or pleatings follows the 
shape of the vest up the front of the corsage. A 
sash bow is worn beneath the rounded basques 
at the back, but the belt is not visible. Two 
pairs of sleeves accompany most dresses, as coat- 








sleeves beneath half-flowing sleeves, rounded 
open on the outer seam, and trimmed to the el- 
bow ; others are caught in at the elbow by a bow; 
while more fanciful sleeves are merely a long tri- 
angular piece of the silk, trimmed inside as well 
as out. 

Many skirts will be trimmed with flat trim- 
mings, yet flounces will continue to be used in 
profusion. Pleatings all turned one way, and 
each pleat as small as can be; broader kilt 
pleats; large double box-pleats, separated by 
lengthwise bands of velvet; and scantily gath- 
ered bias ruffles, are all repeated on French 
suits. A pretty effect is given to kilt pleats by 
turning down a corner of each pleat half-way 
across the pleat at the top and bottom of the 
flounce. For those who like neither flat bands 
nor flounces the marquise puffs are revived. 
These are made of narrow, reversed box-pleats, 
each puff two inches wide, separated by inch- 
wide bands of velvet. Three such puffs trim a 
skirt sufficiently. ‘The lower edge is sewed in 
plainly with the braid, while the upper is bound 
with velvet, and left standing asa frill, To trim 
the skirt to the depth of three-eighths of a yard 
is enough with long draped upper skirts. <A 
beautiful suit of gray has a silk skirt, trimmed 
to the waist with bias bands of gray cashmere, 
edged with gray worsted Tom Thumb fringe. 
Over this is a cashmere casaque, bordered with 
bias gray silk, edged with fringe. 

Small mantles are added to a few suits. These 
have a double cape, with square fronts, and a 
flat fold down the centre of the back, fastened 
by the belt. Mantles with fur lining are seen 
with silk suits. 

Skirts of empress cloth or wool serge, to be 
worn as Balmorals or beneath shaw] over dresses, 
are imported in all the dark cloth colors. ‘They 
are trimmed with marquise puffs and velvet, and 
cost from $9 50 to $11 50 each. 


COLLARS AND NECK-TIES. 

Linen collars are worn for all occasions except 
those of full dress. The handsomest silk or 
cashmere suits worn to church or on the prom- 
enade require merely linen collars with Valen- 
ciennes on the edge, or else plain. Lace is 
only seen with elaborate visiting and reception 
toilettes. The newest linen collar turns down 
all around, is shallow at the back, and gradu- 
ally widens toward the front, where it is two 
inches broad. It is made of single linen, and a 
hem a quarter of an inch wide is stitched on the 
upper side as @ border. When made of fine 
sheer linen this is far more becoming than the 
thick doubled linen collar of which ladies com- 
plain. Collars with standing bands behind, and 
turned-over points in front, retain their popular- 
ity. Many have three separate points or revers 
in front, others are embroidered, or finished with 
needle-worked edging or narrow Valenciennes. 
‘The neck of the dress is not cut low when a col- 
lar is to be worn with it; but when standing lace 
frills are used the neck is pointed low, in the 
shape of a V, and trimmed with a standing 
pleating of the dress material. 

The most stylish neck-tie is a bias piece of 
China crape or silk an eighth of a yard wide, 
and a yard long, with the ends pointed or 
fringed. It is folded very narrow in the centre, 
passed around the neck on the collar, or beneath 
it, and fastened in front with a brooch, leaving 
the ends hanging. ‘This simple fashion is pret- 
tier than any fancy knot or bow. The whole 
neck-tie may be raveled to form a narrow fringe. 
Scotch plaid bows at the throat are worn with 
the fashionable plaid sashes. 

Velvet sashes will be worn with costumes that 
are elaborately trimmed with velvet. These are 
made of bias velvet seven or eight inches wide, 
arranged in irregular falling loops and short 
fringed ends. Velvet ribbon, of the proper 
width, is also used, but is more apt to curl and 
crease than bias velvet. Thick, heavy gros 
grain ribbons for sashes are imported in bottle 
green, plum-color, navy blue, brown, and the 
other invisible tints now in fashion, and are se- 
lected to match with the trimmings on shaded 
suits. They cost from $250 te $4 a yard. 
Scotch plaid sashes of the red Stuart tartan, and 
the blue and green Sutherland plaid, will be 
worn with costumes to match, and with black 
dresses in the house. Black and white shep- 
herds’ plaid is a favorite sash for children. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
LOR; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; and JAMES 
M‘Creery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


QuEEN AveustTa, wife of the King of Prussia, 
is known as a very ambitious woman, but a de- 
voted wife and mother, and popular with all 
classes for her charities. She possesses a large 
knowledge of men and politics, and takes a deep 
interest in ail that relates to literature and art. 
She is a daughter of the famous duke who was 
the munificent friend and patron of GoETHE, and 
in her youth came much in contact with that il- 
lustrious author, and her character in no slight 
degree was influenced, if not modeled, by him. 
In taste, cultivation, and intellect she is vastly 
superior to her husband, who is simply a large, 
bluff, honest, hearty, self-willed, and somewhat 
dull gentleman. She has too much good sense 
and tact to obtrude in state affairs, but—Bis- 
MARCK undérstands her. Her picture and an 
elaborate sketch ef her life were given some time 
since in the Bazar. 

—The Empress CARLOTTA is said to have al- 
most recovered her mind in the interest aroused 
by the progress of the war. She regards the de- 
feat of Lours NaPo.teon as a retribution for his 
treatment of MAXIMILIAN. 

—At the ripe old age of eighty-seven Sir FRED- 
ERICK POLLOCK, the joyous and kind ex-Chief 
Baron of England, has been gathered to his fa- 
thers. He delighted to be in harness, and was 
active to the last. His habit was to rise at four 
o’clock; his fire laid ready, he lighted it himself, 
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made his coffee, and set to work. He often said 
five hours’ sleep would do, six were enough, 
seven too many, and only a fool could require 
or take eight. He was the son ofa saddler, and 
his success affords another instance of the trath 
of the saying, that the highest judicial offices 
can be attained by industry and talent. 

—Mr. THEODORE Coon, a son of. Baltimore, 
returned recently from Great Britain, whither 
he wandered in hopes of forgetting the charms 
of a young woman in the service of his father. 
He returned and eloped with her, thus reverify- 
ing the legend of Captain MarTIN Scort, that, 
when rightly aimed at, Coons are bound to 
come down. 

—The name of General Trocuv being just now 
among those that come most frequently under 
the public eye, the following anecdote of him is 
in order: Upon the death of his father, some 
years ago, he became entitled, under the French 
law of succession, to a moiety of the small pat- 
rimonial estate in Brittany, which was to be di- 
vided between himself and his brother. This 
brother had eleven children. The General has 
none. He simply remarked that his brother 
needed the property more than he did, and re- 
linquished his share of it. Not long afterward 
his brother likewise died. Upon this occur- 
rence the General observed that, having no fam- 
ily of his own, he was the better able to provide 
for that which Providence had bestowed upon 
him. Headopted his eleven nephewsand nieces, 
laid down his carriage, reduced his own domes- 
tic expenditure, and assumed with cheerfulness 
the duty of providing for the whole of his late 
brother’s family and casuicha 

—It is reported, on wliat appears to be fair au- 
thority, that Louis NaPoLeon has saved money 
enough to secure him a net income of a million 
of dollars perannum. From investments in the 
English funds he has, at least, five hundred 
thousand, while his productive property here in 
New York and in other places will give him 
half a million more. Besides the enormous 
salary allowed him as Emperor, he has always 
been a successful operator in stocks, especially 
in government loans, and in real estate, and, like 
a prudent political adventurer, has wisely pre- 
pared for that moist kind of weather which is 
pretty sure to come in the history of every man. 

—It is stated that after one of the great bat- 
tles EvGEnIE telegraphed to the Emperor: 
“They say in Paris that you have placed our 
son where spent balls fall. I pray you place 
him where the balls fall that kill.” 

—JANAUSCHEK is nearly ready to perform in 
English. A yearago she could only speak a few 
sentences. Since then, by hard study, she has 
conquered the accent; and now, when she re- 
cites, almost every trace of foreign method dis- 
appears. She is confident of entire success. 

—A iady, writing to the Chicago Tribune, gives 
some touching reminiscences of FaRRAGUT. His 
tenderness and devotion to an invalid wife, 
through seventeen years, were unflagging. Six 
months after his marriage to the beautiful Miss 
Mercuant, of Norfolk, disease of the spine de- 
veloped itself in her, depriving her of the use 
of her lower limbs and impairing her general 
health. His unwearied and increasing attach- 
ment to the lovely sufferer was the admiration 
of the women of Norfolk; and the devotion of 
all marriageable ladies to him was such that it 
is said one could scarcely enter the room of a 
— girl and not find a picture of Captain 

ARRAGUT hanging at the foot of her bed ; while 
navy buttons, or, indeed, any little thing that 
had belonged to him, were cherished as relig- 
iously as 9, Roman Catholic cherishes a relic of 
St. Peter, A life-long friend and brother officer 
of the Admiral tells me that so unwilling was 
he to be absent from his wife, even for recrea- 
tion, that he had a room next to hers fitted up 
as a carpenter shop, that he might indulge in 
his favorite amusement without absenting him- 
self from her sick-bed. Alas for the fickleness 
of public opinion! After the breaking out of 
the war this whilom idol was under a ban, and 
was finally driven out of Norfolk for the crime 
of loyalty to his government and flag. His 
charities, too, were only bounded by his ability 
to relieve suffering and distress. Upon leaving 
Norfolk he settled his entire fortune, consisting 
of property in that city, and in momentary dan- 
ger of being confiscated, upon Miss CAMILLA 

OYALL, a sister of the present Mrs. Farra- 
GUT. 

—Joun Srmumons, of Boston, a millionaire just 
deceased, following the example of PEABopy 
and others like-minded, has bequeathed half a 
maillion of dollars to establish an educational 
institution, to be known as the ‘“‘Simmons Fe- 
male Semirary,” for cultivation in the depart- 
ments of education suitable to the sex. 

—Epmonp Axsovt tells this touching little in- 
cident: After the tremendous defeat at Wérth 
he addressed to an officer on the march with a 
small body of troops the remark: ‘‘ That is a 
very fine company.’’ The sad reply was: ‘*‘ Mon- 
sieur, it is the battalion!” 

—Of Car WILHELM, the author of the famous 
war song, ‘“‘Wacht am Rhein,” it is said that 
when he first heard it sung by masses of troops 
he went out of his mind. He is now well, and 
Queen Aveusta has sent him a gold medal with 
an autograph letter. He is in indifferent cir- 
cumstances, and they are raising a fund for him. 

—Mr. DopGE, who was one of the 
United States Commissioners to the London 
Exhibition cf 1851, became acquainted with 
Dickens through the latter’s visits to the 
American department in the Exhibition. He 
was afterward a guest at Mr. D.’s house, and 
thus describes the domestic habits of the noy- 
elist: ‘‘In his own house Mr. DICKENS was at 
that time 0 ahr the happiest of men, and 
he was certainly the most genial of hosts, Of 
difficulties and troubles which afterward came 
nothing was then suspected. Mrs. DICKENS 
was a beautiful woman of about five-and-thirty, 
of fair Saxon complexion, large lustrous eyes, 
finely chiseled features, her figure inclining to 
embonpoint, graceful in movement, cordial in 
manner, motherly to excess, perhaps, when the 
children, according to English custom, came 
romping into the dining-room at dessert, and 
very attentive to her husband. The sister of 
Mrs. DIcKENS was present, and another lady. 
I never saw a happier family in England or 
America. Every thing was well ordered. The 
dinner was capitally served. The host said 
grace before the meal. At his own table Dick- 
ENS was the best of talkers. No man ever told 
a better story. He had that genial hearty laugh 
which MONTAIGNE says never comes from a bad 
heart. Of his children, dowa to the baby, he 
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was excessively fond, holding them on his 
knees, toasting the elder with wine, and giving 
himself to their humors with delightful adai- 
don. At that date the personal habits of Dick- 


| ENS were those of the average English gentle- 


| man. He was abstinent from breakfast to half 
; an hour before dinner. This was his working- 
| time. He told me that four hours at his desk 





and four hours afield—on foot or on horseback, 
rarely in a carriage—was the rule of his work- 
ing-life. He took brandy-and-seltzer before 
dinner; drank, as every body drinks in En- 
gland, sherry with his meats, and port at des- 
sert; sat long at table; enjoyed his cigar; 
spent an hour, perhaps, in the drawing-room 
at the conclusion of the evening; and then, re- 
tiring to his study, read, smoked, and sipped 
brandy-and-water till his bedtime at midnight.” 

—The Hon. ScnuyLer Cotrax, having satis- 
fied the measure of his ambition, announces that, 
after the expiration of his term of office as Vice- 
President, he will entirely withdraw from pub- 
lic life. The Presidency is a prize of such doubt- 
ful attainment that he probably thinks it the 
part of wisdom to forego the thousand annoy- 
ances incident to its pursuit. 

—Since the death of CHARLES DICKENs an en- 
tire reconciliation is said to have taken place 
between Mrs. Dickens and her sister, Miss Ho- 
GARTH, and between Mrs. D. and her eldest 
daughter. The children are now all united to 
the mother, and the sister to the sister. Mr. 
HoeartTH, the father, who died a few months 
ago, who was the intimate friend of Sir WALTER 
Scott, and who often sat with WILson in the 
“ Ambrosial Nights,’? was a singularly amiable 
man, and could never speak of the family trou- 
bles without emotion. He liked his son-in-law, 
and was once exceedingly proud of him; but, 
after the separation, he could not bear to hear 
his name mentioned. His sympathies were sole- 
ly with the wife, and it appeared as though some 
loved ideal was shattered when DicKEns told 
his wife he could live with her no longer. 

—When the excellent Mr. Jon MEEK, the Ore- 
gon trapper, went to Washington as a Territo- 
rial messenger, his good looks and relationship 
to President PoLK made him a great favorite 
with the ladies. While promenading one even- 
ing a lady inquired whether he had ever been 
married. ‘Yes,’ Joe said, he “had a wife and 
six children.” ‘Oh, la!’ continued his friend ; 
“and isn’t Mrs. MEEK afraid of the Indians ?”’ 
“Afraid of Indians!’’ replied the frontiersman; 
“T reckon not; why, she’s an Indian herself!”’ 

—After twenty years of service, Sir Dents Lz 
MaRrcuaANT is about to retire from the clerkship 
of the House of Commons. His successor will 
be Sir ErsKINE May, now first clerk assistant, 
and said to be the most competent man in En- 
gland for the office. 

—Father HyacinTHE writes to a Paris offi- 
cial: ‘It is not permitted to a priest to take the 
sword except in a case of supreme peril; but, as 
there is nothing to prevent his making himself 
useful with pick and shovel, I hold myself at 
your orders.” : 

—JosEPH NEE Sima, the Japanese who grad- 
uated from Amherst College this year, goes to 
Andover to study for the ministry. 

—The oldest visitor at Saratoga this year was 
the Rev. Henry Borum, aged 95. He has travel- 
ed 100,000 miles as a Methodist preacher. 

—CHANG and ENG, the Siamese twins, have just 
returned from a tour through Russia. CHane 
has been blessed with eleven children, Ene with 
nine. They reside in-North Carolina, and their 
domestic arrangements are peculiar. They live 
in one mansion, built for two families, while 
their respective wives reside in separate houses, 
detached some twenty rods on either side. The 
wives do all the visiting, vibrating at will be- 
tween head-quarters and home. he twins are 
wonderfully harmonious, and have never felt a 
pang of jealousy. They are well-to-do in money- 
matters, and one glass of beer cheers both alike. 
Age, about fifty. 

—Mrs. ELLIoTT, of Thomaston, Maine, was so 
foolish as to determine upon drowning herself a 
few nights since, and, accordingly, jumped off the 
wharf; but foolish Mrs. ELLiorrT had neglected 
to find out about the tide, so jumped off at low- 
water into the mud. She screamed for help, and 
they fished her out. After she had washed off 
she felt better. 

—RICHARD BENTLEY, the well-known London 
publisher, has purchased London Society, one of 
the most popular of British periodicals, and es- 
pecially sought after of late for the keen and 
satirical Piccadilly Papers of Mr. LAWRENCE 
OurrHANtT. Hereafterit will be edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. JAMES Hoge, its former editor 
and publisher, is about to start a new magazine, 
entitled English Society, with colored illustra- 
tions. 

—Mr. Ruskrn, in a recent lecture, remarks: 
“Though England is deafened with spinning- 
wheels, her people have no clothes; though she 
is black with digging of fuel, they die with cold; 
and though she has sold her soul for gain, they 
die of hunger.”’ Such is the notion of the great 
English artist. 

—Speaking of Wimtt1am CULLEN BRYANT, a 
contemporary remarks: ‘‘Mr. BRYANT is now 
in his 76th year, hale, hearty, and vigorous as at 
40, with a step as quick and elastic as that of 
youth, and enjoys the respect and esteem of the 
good and true in all lands. May Heaven grant 
to him many years of life and health! We never 
think of this great and good man without wish- 
ing as the steamboat captain did on the Sound, 
when he was introduced to JoHn QuINCcY ADAMS: 
after shaking hands with the great man, the cap- 
tain turned to a friend and remarked, ‘I wish 
that engine could be put into a new hull!’” 

—Miss CLARA BARTON, who was conspicuous 
during our late war for devotion to the care of 
sick and wounded soldiers, has been doing the 
same good work among the maimed soldiers of 
Germany and France. When last heard of she 
was at Strasbourg. 

—Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa, whose name has 
often appeared in print during the last two or 
three years, died on the 2d instant, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

—The Earl of Shaftesbury mildly intimates that 
“if his Holiness the Pope had a wife, she would 
not allow him for an hour to remain in the be- 
lief ‘hat he was infallible.’ She would have 
taught him that he was a poor erring human 
being, like other men. If she didn’t. the chil- 
dren would. Nothing like children for taking a 
body down a peg or two, with their inquisitorial 
researches into one’s habits, and their relentless 
comparison of one’s precept and practice. 
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Coiffures for Young and Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1-16. 

Turse coiffures are partly made of the natural hair and partly of false braids, 
chignons, curls, ete. : 

Figs. 1-3. —Corrrore witH Faust Braips. — Incase the natural heir is rather 
short aud thin, two false braids mounted on combs will be reqnived ia arranging 
this coiffure. First part the hair across 
the middle of the head. Arrange the 
back hair in a three-strand braid, and pin 
it up in such a manier as to form a loop. 
Fasten one of the false braids on each 
side of the head above the ear in the man- 
ner shown by Figs. 2and3. Divide each 
half of the front hair in two parts, comb 












Fig. 12.—Coirrvure oF Brains 
AnD Rores.—(See Fig. 13. ] 


Fig. 8.—Coirrure or Bratps, Curus, anp 
Crimeep Cuicnoy.—{See Fig. 9.] 


the upper part forward over a rat, and 
the under part backward, in such a man- 
ner that it shall cover the upper end of 
the false braid, and conceal the ends of 
the front hair under the back hair. Ar- 
range the braids in loops so as to form a 
chignon. 

Figs. 4-7.—Coirrurk with Fase 
Front anp Cuiayon. ‘This coiffure is 
especially suitable fur ladies who have 
very thin hair. It is arranged with two 
strands of crimped hair fastened on a 
braid, and a crimped chignon. Fig. 6 ” 
shows the manner of arranging this coif- Le 
fure, and the way in which the strands 
of front hair are arranged on the head. 
Fig. 7 gives a back view of the chignon. 
Comb back all the hair, excepting a small portion over each ear, which is lefc alone for the prescut, 
and fasten the crim»ed strands on the front of the head (see Fig. 6), tying the ends of the band 
under the back hair. Comb back the crimped strands in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 4, and fasten the ends under the back hair, and 
then comb the remaining front hair upward and fasten the ends un- 
der the back hair, which is then wound on a coil and fastened. In 
order to show the crimped false front more distinctly, Fig. 6 shows 
the natural hair combed back and fastened before the false front is 
arranged, Fasten on the chignon as shown by Figs. 4 and 5, at the 
same time covering the band of the front hair, and set star-headed 
jet pins in the hair. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Corrrure oF Bratps, Curts, AND A Crite ED 
CuiGnox. Fox this coitfnre crimp the back hair and arrange it in a 
chignon as shown by Fig. 9, and on each side 
of this pin a three-strand braid. Comb the 
front hair back, fasten it on the middle of the 
head, and arrange the ends in short curls, 

Figs. 10 and 11,—ComrrcrE witH Ropep 
AND CuRLED Cuicnon. For this coiffure, 
which is completed with the curled chignon, 
Fig. 11, arrange the front hair in the manner 
shown by the illustration, and fasten it above 
the ear, leaving the ends alone for the present, 
Part the back hair, take the front and back 
hair together on each side of the head; divide 
it into two strands, and rope them together, 
in doing which insert a rat in each strand, and arrange the twists in the 
manner shown by Fig. 10. Fasten on the chignon, and finish with jet pins. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Corrrure or 
Braws anv Ropes. If the natural 
hair is very heavy no false hair will be 
needed in-arranging this chignon. ‘Tie 
the back hair low in the neck and divide 
it in three parts, making the middle the 
thickest. Comb the front hair back, 
and fasten the ends on the back hair. 
Divide the mildle part of the back hair 
in three strands and braid it, in doing 


Fig. 15.—Coirrure ror Exvperty Lapy. 





Fig. 138.—Rorrep Cur1enon 
FOR Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 5.—Corure WitH 
Fase Front anp 
Cuicnon.— Back.—[See 
Figs. 4, 6, and 7.] 







Fig. 2.—MANNER OF ARRANGING COIFFURE, 
Fie. 1.—First Dertart. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—CoIFFuRE WITH Fase 
Bratns.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 11. —Curtep 
CHIGNON FoR Fis. 10. 


| round, 


| round the raised figures must be also woiked ; 
| working the middle sc. of each side, work 8 ch., and, going back 
working the middle sc. of each side, work 8 ch., and, going bac 





Fig. 10.—Corrrure witH Rorep axv 
CurRLED Cuicgnon.— (See Fig. 11.] 


Fig. 6.—MANNER OF FASTENING ON Farse Front.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 


COIFFURES FOR YOUNG AND ELDERLY LADIES. 





other 
back lair over a long rat, and fasten the ropes on the top of the head (see Fig 


parts of the 


12). Lving up the braid and fasten on the head with a comb. If the natural 
hair is not thick enough, the coiffure can be made with the chignon, Fig. 18 

Fig. 14.—Coirrune wit Cu:cnon anp Sixoix Brarp. For this coiffure 

; . a thick braid and a crimped chignon 

. (see Fig. 7) are required. lf the Natural 

hair is thick, one or two braids may be 

made of the back hair and arranged in 

the manner shown by the illustration 

Crimp the front hair, and comb it part 

downward and pait upward. . Fasten the 









Fig. 14.—Corrrurr with CHIGNON 
AND SINGLE Bralb. 


Fig. 9.—Co1rrctre or Braips, Cur.s, 
AND CrIMPED CHiGNoN.—BACck. 
[See Fig. 8.] 


part combed upward at the sides with tor- 
toise-shell combs; arrange the braid and 
fasten on the chignon. 

Fig. 15.—Coirrurr ror E.Lprerty 
Lavy. The front hair is arranged in short 
curls, and the back hair in two three- 
strand braids. 

Fig. 16.—Coirrurre ror ELprerty 
Lavy. The front hair is arranged in fin- 
ger puffs over rats, and fastened in the 
manner shown by the illustration. <A 
crimped chignon completes this coitfure. 


Crochet Squares for Covers, Mats, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 629. 

THESE squares, half of which are given 
in the illustrations, are worked with medium-sized tatting cotton. ‘They may be joined together for 
covers, or, when worked with finer-cotton, be used as covers for 
tcilette cushions. 

Fig. 1.—Begin this square at the middle with a foundation of 
4 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with I sl. (slip stitch) ; 
on this work for the Ist round 2 se. (single crochet) on each st. 
(stitch) of the preceding round. 2d round,—Always alternately 
1 sc. on the next st., 5 se. on the following st. of the preceding 
8d round.—! se. on each st. of the preceding round, 3 se. 
on the middle st. of the 5 se. of the preceding round which were 
worked on 1 st. 4th round.—Like the ?d round, but in this 
to do this, after 


Fig. 16.—Coirrure For Experiy Lapy. 


and passing over the Jast ch., work 7 sl. on 
these; then work 8 ch., pass over the latter 
of these, and work 7 sl. and 1 ch. All around 
the edges of the bars thus formed woik 1 se. 
on each st., and 3 sc. on the st. at the end of 
the bars, then fasten to the above-mentioned 
sc, in the middle of the square. These raised 
figures are not completed until the 5th round. 
5th round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next st. of the 4th round (take 
no netice of the raised figures, and instead of 
the first de. work 3 ch.), 2 ch., pass over 2 st. 
with the latter. At the corners work 2 de. on 
1 st., between these 2 de. 5 ch. Besides this, 
in working the 2 ch. between the 2 de. in the 
middle of each side of the square, fasien to the ends of the raised figure, fasten- 
ing the first ch. to the right-hand end, and 
the second ch. to the left-hand end of the 
figure, which by this means takes the posi- 
tion shown by the illustration. At the end 
of the round fasten to the third of the 3 ch. 
worked in place of the first de. 6th round. 
—1 de. on each st. of the preceding round, 
on each corner st. 2. de. separated by 3 ch. 





Fig. 7.—CuiGnon ror Fics. 4 
AND 5.—Back. 
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Fig. 4.—Co1rrurE WITH 
Fatse Front anp CHIGNON. 
Front.—[See Figs. 5-7.] 







Fig. 3.—MANNER OF ARRANGING 
Co1rFurr, Fic. 1.—Sreconp Detain. 
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the scal- 

lops at the 

corners work 
2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. 
12th round.—Like 
theG6thround, 13th 
round.—Alwavs alter- 
nately 1 sc., 5 ch., pass- 
ing over 2 st. of the pre- 
ceding round with each 5 ch. 

On the cerner st. 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. 

Fig. 2.—Work a foundation of 8 
ch., close these in a ring with 1 sl., and 
on this work for the 1st round 2 sc. en 
each foundation st., 5 ch. after each 

2se. 2d round.—1 de. on the back vein 
of each sc., after each de. 2 ch. In place 
of the first de. work 3 ch.; at the end of the 
round fasten to the third of these. 
pletes the middle ;icot ring of the square. 




























7th round. 
—1 sec. ‘on 
each st. of the 
preceding round ; 
in working these 
form 1 p. (picot) -at 
regular intervals, and at 
each corner of the square 
1 p. consisting of 6 ch. and 
1 sl. on the se, just worked; 
for each of the 3 p. between the 
corners work 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
last made sc. (see illustration). - At 
the end of the round work sl, to the 
next p. 8th round.—!1 sc. on the next 
p., one scallop consisting of 3 ch., } p. 
(for this work 5 ch., drop the last loo}, in- 
sert the needle in the first of the 5 ch., take 
up the loop again and work off both loops to- 
Fig. 1.—Hatr OF gether, throwing the thread around the needle 
CrocueT SQUARE once), 3 ch.; 1 sc. on the following p:, and ¢on- 
FoR COVERS, tinue in this manner. On the p. at each corneijof the 
Mats, ETC. square work 2 sc. separated by 7 ch. At the end of ie 



























with 1 sl.. 2 se. on each st. of the ring, after each 2 se. 





round fasten to the first sc. of the round; work si. to the 
middle of the next scallop. 9th round.—Always alternately 1 ch, scallop, 1 se. middle picot ring, and repeat three times from +. {th round. —% 
as before, bringing each sc. on the middle st. of the next scallop. 10th round. — Crocner Cover For Pry- lowing 4 ch. of the preceding round, 2 sl. separated by 3 ch. on the following ch. 
Like the 9th round, but, instead of 8 ch., work 4 ch. before and after each p. CusHIoN, ETC. 4 sl. on the following 4 ch., 4ch., I de, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th se. of the next 
11th round.—Sc. to the middle of the first scallop, 3 ch. in place of 1 de., then picot sing, inserting the needle in the back veins of the stitches; 
On and 24 de. 2 ch., and after the 8d, 4 ch. Now I sc. on each of the following 


always alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle st. of each following scallop. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL SUITS, 






























This com- Fig. 2.—HAa.Fr or 
gq CROCHET SQUARE 


round.— > 19 ch., close the last ten of these in a ring 


5 ch., then 9 ch., fasten to the second following de. of the 
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9 ch., working 2 sl, separated by 3 ch. on the 
fifth of these 9 ch. three times from *. 
At the end of the round fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 5th round.—Lay the thread on the 
first of the 3 dc, at the under side of a picot 
ring, * work 8 sc. on the next three st., 2 se. 
se] by 3 ch. on the following (middle) 
de. of the 3 de., 8 sc. on the next three st., 7 
ch., 3 p. turned downward, 7 ch., and repeat 
three times from *. At the end of the round 
fasten to the first sc. of the round. 6th round. 
—l1 sc, on each st. of the preceding round (each 
p- counts as 1 st.), 3 sc. on the 1 st. at the 
corners, Besides this, work 4 p. at each side 
of the square at regular intervals; these p. con- 
sist of 3 ch., 1 sl. fastened to the last made sc. 
7th round.—Se. ; widen at the corners as in the 
6th round. 8th and 9th rounds.—Like the 6th 
and 7th rounds; let the p. come alternately. 
In the 10th and 11th rounds work the points at 
the outer edge. 


Crochet Cover for Pin-Cushion, etc. 
See illustration on page 629. 
Marerrats: Blue and black silk twist, gold thread. 
This cover is crocheted in the round in single cro- 
chet, with blue and black silk twist and gold thread ; 
the blue forms the foundation, while the dark parts of 
the design are worked with black silk, and the light 
arts gold thread. In changing colors always 
Enish the last stitch of a color with the thread of a new 
color, and leave the first thread on the under side of 
the work till it is wanted again. The widening is 
made, as shown by the illustration, partly in the foun- 
dation and partly in the design figures. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Suits. 
See illustration on page 629. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
Dress with tunic and bodice of blue poplin. The tunic 
is looped at the sides, Belt and sash of Scotch plaid 
ribbon. Swiss muslin blouse waist. 

ig. 2.—Gray Casumere Costume. Blue gros grain 
belt and sash. Blue crépe de Chine cravat. 

Fig. 3.—Dress wits Tunio anp Hrart-suarep Nok 
or VE-ooLorep Gros Grain. Italian straw hat 
trimmed with black velvet, lace, and roses, 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 107 Years oup. Jacket 
and trowsers of dark blue cloth bound with black silk. 
White piqué vest. Linen collar and cuffs. Blue cravat. 

Fig. 5.—Wurre Piqvé Suit, consisting or Skint 
anp Loose Pateror. Blue silk ribbon sash and belt. 
Rice-straw hat, with blue bows and a blue gauze veil. 





FID. 

T is a frightful confession. I should hardly 

like to make it before certain ladies. But 
I could never see Rob Case without thinking 
of Fid. Fid is only our poodle, and Rob, I ad- 
mit it, is a surprisingly handsome man. He 
was the handsomest man, that season, at the 
Cape of Rocks, where handsome men were by 
no means a rarity. Nor do I insinuate, by the 
comparison, that Rob was of the puppy order. 
On the contrary, you are to fancy a cleverish 
man, an easy talker, and agreeable acquaint- 
ance. But there was about Rob a gentle tinge 
of melancholy when silent, and so there was 
about Fid when not barking. Rob’s deep, soft 
brown eyes spoke of suffering, and a depth and 
tenderness of feeling of which common men are 
incapable ; just so with Fid. It was impossi- 
ble to look into her sad, lustrous eyes and be- 
lieve that her highest aspiration was a juicy chop, 
and that the whole range of her intellect was 
taxed to play ‘“‘dead dog.” But after several 
years acquaintance I am obliged to believe that 
the poodle’s deepest sorrow is to be driven from 
the sofa cushion, and that Fid and Rob agree on 
one point. Neither of them is capable of feel- 
ing what he looks. 

My view is not the general view. By no means! 
Rob’s conquests are written in the annals of 
every watering-place of note. It is seldom that 
you find a handsome man who is clever and can 
talk well, Add to this a faculty of looking like 
a hero, and of stepping into the shoes of every 
lady’s ideal, and who can wonder? Other men 
freely admitted the fact, and classed it among 
other mysterious workings of the female mind ; 
but Rob was bored by it; for it is among mas- 
culine peculiarities, that when a man is quite 
sure that certain young ladies will only be too 
happy to drive or dance with him, he is apt to 
be troubled with doubts whether he himself is 
willing. 

So it happened that Rob was lounging about 
the hotel, moped and disconsolate, when Bessie 
came. 

Bessie was in our charge; at least, she came 
with my wife, for I had stoutly objected to her 
visit. Not that I dislike pretty girls of seven- 
teen. Quite the contrary. Only I objected on 
the same principle that I should to the guardian- 
ship of an invaluable mist wreath, or a priceless 
cobweb; for in Bessie there was a combination 
of undesirable circumstances—undesirable from 
my point of view, I mean. She was of that age 
when a git! sometimes unites to the charming 
audacity of a child the attractions of a very love- 
ly woman, It was her first season any where. 
She was extremely intelligent and very ignorant ; 
pretty, with that poetical beauty not easily cata- 
logued, as item, two gray eyes, and so on; but 
capable at times of lighting up with a sort of 
inspiration of splendor—a brilliant, rare little 
creature—a novelty. Fid’s natural prey! I 
mean Rob, not the poodle; but the truth is, we 
have fallen into such a confirmed habit of call- 
ing him Fid, among ourselves, that I find I shall 
be unable to call him any thing else. 

I knew what was coming from the first even- 
ing when Fid lounged easily into an introduction, 
and in half an hour had evidently installed him- 
self in that character of hero and fairy prince 
by which girls like Bessie are so apt to be haunt- 
ed. Here was a prospect for a middle-aged, 
ease-loving man! A willful, impressionable, 
precious only child in charge, and Fid com- 
mencing attentions! Perplexities end woeful 
disappointment were sure to be the result; nor 
was this all. There was another interest in- 
volved. Barry Lugan fancied Bessie. Why, 
it would be hard to say, unless Fate would have 





it. He was commonly supposed to be proof. 
He was twenty-eight or nine, and they had tried 
him with every thing—croquet, tableaux, fétes 
champétres, traveling parties, Heaven knows 
what not; pretty girls, gay girls, domestic girls, 
fast girls, pious girls, confiding girls, strong- 
minded girls—all to no purpose. 

But on the very first day of our arrival Barry, 
coming in suddenly, surprised Bessie, her tawny 
hair about her shoulders, her cheeks dimpling 
with laughing, and in the very middle of a fan- 
tastic pirouette which she was executing on a 
pair of feet so dainty that it always seemed to 
me a waste to walk on them. She certainly 
made a very pretty picture, and showed to much 
better advantage than in the drawing-room, 
where she was apt to be missyish in manner ; 
but why should Barry have fallen in love with 
her? He had seen other pictures just as pretty. 
However, the thing was done, and love is some- 
thing like measles—the later in life the harder 
you get it. More vexation; for from the very 
start it was manifest that Barry had no chance 
with Fid. He labored under the immense dis- 
advantage that ic apt to attend the real thing 
when compared with the counterfeit. He was a 
man worth the name, deeply in love; and his 
passion made him at once dou! iful of himself 

nd deferential. Fid was a coquette, bent on 
conquest, and as cool as he had ever been in his 
life. Barry blundered, and Fid seized every ad- 
vantage. Barry was in earnest, and therefore 
cautious. Fid meant nothing serious, and so 
had no fear of consequences; and from the out- 
set Bessie preferred Fid’s cheap graces to the 
real gentleman, just as babies choose the penny 
books in red and yellow to Shakspeare. 

Still, who could blame the child? Out of her 
child's life, in a quiet home, she walked into 
a world gorgeous by contrast, full of flowers, 
Strauss waltzes, and adoration. Three weeks 
before she was a subject under maternal disci- 
pline. Now she was a sovereign, in virtue of 
her loveliness; and in that enchanted time she 
was truly lovely. Beauty, all beauty, is worn, 
and can be worn, so carelessly that it is marred, 
like a fine dress badly arranged. Specially was 
this the case with Bessie’s style of prettiness. 
Consciousness of her success doubled her charms. 
Every day Barry, like Sparkler, put on a new set 
of fetters, and even Fid’s admiration was genu- 
ine. Ah, those were halcyon days for Bessie! 
What did not Fid know? And with what easy 
coolness he treated every body about him, and 
took whatever he wanted! He had finer hand- 
kerchiefs, and wore more gloves, and had a pret- 
tier locket than she herself, and he was never 
ruffled or at a loss. He had no weaknesses, and 
made no mistakes, and how handsome he was! 
Bessie often wondered why he loved her. He 
had never said that he loved her, but then it was 
evident. He scarcely left her, he would hold her 
hand under her shawl, he had one of her little 
gloves as a treasure. Of course he loved her, 
and she—she never asked herself point-blank 
how it was with her, her silly little heart fluttered 
so only at the notion. 

For Barry's pertinacious attentions, I suspect 
they added to the piquancy of the entertainment. 
I have never had a taste of absolute power my- 
self. Before my marriage my mother and sis- 
ters managed me quietly. Since then Mrs. 
Lumpkin has ruled me with a rod of iron; but 
I judge that the handling of it is pleasant. 
Bessie seemed to find it so. The people at Cape 
of Rocks looked on in indignation while she 
flouted and rebuffed the best man there; but she 
never troubled her small head about them, and 
Barry persisted on the strength of some theory 
about the final success of a determined will. 

The féte of that season was given by Madame 
Ignace. Barry was always madame’s favorite and 
first lieutenant, and he had first notice of her in- 
tentions, that he might have a chance of offering 
to drive Bessie there in his wagon. The trap 
was nicely set, for wagons were not to be hired 
at Cape of Rocks, and Bessie could not plead a 
prior engagement, for it was arranged that Barry 
should carry her invitation. She must ride with 
him or lose the best affair of the season. Barry 
was sure of her. 

But man proposes and woman disposes. Bessie 
thanked Barry for his trouble, and said she should 
not go at all. It was too much trouble to get up 
a dress, and she really thought it would be pleas- 
ant to spend a day in quiet and alone. 

Barry went away completely crest-fallen, and 
met madame, to whom he made his report. 

‘The little fool!” sputtered madame. ‘‘ Let 
her stay at home; and do you stay too. Fid 
will not. Iknow him! He would not lose the 
Jéte for a dozen faces like hers.” 

Barry looked at madame with admiring as- 
tonishment. 

**T should never have thought of that,” he 
said, admiringly, and quite charmed with this 
clever device. He was ready to look on ma- 
dame as his guardian angel. Who would not 
prefer a quiet téte-a-téte to a broiling, dusty, 
noisy, absurd féte champétre? And he lent his 
horses to the Absinthes, and, as we all drove 
away, our last look backward showed us Barry 
benignly smoking on the piazza, and waving us 
adieu. 

Almost every body knew why he remained at 
home. Fancy then, if you please, the faces 
about us when a dashing team whirled into ma- 
dame’s grounds; and over Fid’s whiskers, as he 
helped her out, we caught sight of Bessie’s wick- 
ed little hat! 

Mrs. Lumpkin grew scarlet. ‘‘ Impertinent 
little minx !” she whispered to me. 

Madame drew herself up stiffly. 

**T am quite surprised to see you,” she said, 
loud enough to be heard by every one around. 
‘“*T thought that you sent me your excuses by 
Mr. Lugan. I am sure he told me that you 
had refused to come with him, because you pre- 
ferred to remain at home and be quiet.” 





Then madame turned away to some one else, 
leaving Bessie so dismayed by her reception that 
Fid had hardly time to get her away before she 
was in tears. 

**T know I ought to have staid away,” sobbed 
Bessie, ‘‘and I wish I had. Every body looks 
so angry!” 

‘*Do I look angry?” insinuated Fid. 

“No, but—” 

“* If every girl here refused to speak with me, 
and you were on my arm,” answered Fid, ten- 
derly, ‘‘do you think I would say that every 
body looked angry ?” 

At this Bessie stole a swift, shy look from be- 
hind her handkerchief, and found Fid’s mourn- 
ful brown eyes fixed on her with a look that 
made the blood burn in her cheeks. And the 
waters plashed and dimpled at their feet, birds 
twittered overhead, and the air was full of the 
balm and sweetness of summer. What did it 
matter how any body looked outside ? 

**T am very sorry,” said Fid, taking her hand. 
‘*T have made them angry with you; and it is 
all my fault.” 

‘* Why should I care if they are?” answered 
Bessie, looking up at him, heaven in her eyes 
and love in her heart. 

The flirtation had gone too far! These little 
mistakes will occur in the best-regulated affairs, 
and even an adept will sometimes lose his head 
with a girl likc Bessie. The word ‘‘love” was 
not spoken, yet in the morning Bessie found her- 
self promising in her heart to be faithful—oh, so 
faithful—to him. He was the noblest man, the 
most splendid gentleman, she had ever seen. 
And she went down, blushing and smiling, to the 
breakfast-room ; and when she discovered that 
the ‘‘ noblest man” was not at breakfast she went 
out on the piazza to wait for him. She thought 
the position of affairs justified her in that; and 
breakfast was nothing to her without Fid. Sit- 
ting there, behind one of the pillars, she saw Fid 
stroll down to the beach. And—I am ashamed 
to tell it! I don’t like that my heroines should 
run after the young men. It is unlady-like; and 
then, itisimpolitic. But there is no getting over 
the fact. No sooner did our little girl see where 
her hero was going than she took the shorter 
road to the beach, known as the Armour Road, 
meaning to meet him in an innocent, accidental 
way, and walk back with him; but as she was 
coming around the cliff she heard Fid’s voice 
and her own name. He was talking with some 
one, and she ought undoubtedly to have walked 
back again in a high-minded lady-like manner ; 
but, instead, she listened to hear to whom he was 
talking, and what he would say about her. 

Fid had walked down to the beach, instead of 
to breakfast, because he was by no means in a 
radiant humor. He was experiencing.that sort 
of repentance that comes after too much wine or 
duck at dinner. His ridiculous want of self-con- 
trol had brought his flirtation to a crisis, He 
must speak now or drop it, and h. confounded 
his luck. 

Don’t misunderstand him. He was not waver- 
ing between the two alternatives. His course was 
clear, and he never hesitated for an instant. But 
there was fully another month to the end of the 
season. He was like a man who had eaten his 
dessert in the midst of dinner. So he went 
gloomily down to the beach to avoid Bessie, and 
stumbled on Ostrander. Ostrander was waiting 
there for his flirtee, and wished .Fid at the bot- 
tom of the channel. So, by way of revenge, 
commenced on the most disagreeable subject 
that he could select. 

‘** How is Miss Bessie this morning ?” he com- 
menced. ‘*A nice business you have made of 
it with Lugan!” 

‘*So I have,” answered Fid, darkly, ‘*‘ though 
I don’t care about Lugan. My trouble is in an- 
other quarter. See here, Ostrander! You are 
going it pretty strong, too! Take my advice: 
never flirt with a girl unless you ar- quite sure 
you don’t care about her. It ruins a flirtation! 
For that matter, I sometimes think, ‘if I could 
afford it, I would never flirt at all.” 

‘* Afford it!” Ostrander began to suspect that 
Fid was really taking leave of his senses; but 
Fid’s manner showed no sign of distraction. He 
lighted a cigar with his usual composure, drew 
a whiff or two, looking out to sea, and then flung 
it away. 

‘* Yes, afford it,” he repeated. ‘*‘ When a fel- 
low has money enough he can keep a yacht, and 
never trouble his head about women, except to 
take them now and then on an excursion. Or, 
if he can afford fine horses, why, there is an oc- 
cupation. But if he is like me, and can afford 
neither, why, I don’t see what he has to fall back 
on for cheap amusements but flirtations, spe- 
cially in the summer.” 

“‘T don’t see why you should complain,” 
answered Ostrander, eying Fid with a queer 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘unless the girls should 
hear your definition of cheap amusements. I 
have a mind to tell them!” 

“*Yes,” pursued Fid, who was rather thinking 
aloud than talking, ‘‘and a jolly, wide-awake 
girl, like Miss Bessie, is as good as—well—the 
French Opera! But, after all, I’d rather have 
the money. You can’t commit yourself to a 
yacht, and horses won't cry after you, and make 
a fellow feel like a brute.” 

** As good as the French Opera!” Poor Bes- 
sie! She heard every word, standing there, her 
cheeks hot with shame and anger. This was the 
gallant, courteous gentleman whom she had so 
heartily admired, and in whom she believed with 
such an absolute faith, He could speak so of 
her. Ah, we talk of these first flirtations, these 
early disappointments, with the half-amused sym- 
pathy that we give to the breaking of a child’s 
toy. But if a girl loves ardently, and believes 
wholly, the love and faith are real, whether they 
are given to a counterfeit like Fid, or to a man ; 
and the downfall of her hopes is as dreadful. 
Her nature is more elastic, and time will heal the 








wound more easily, but tke pain is just as sharp; 
and, I say again, poor Bessie! ‘ 

When Fid came back to the house he found 
Bessie, not shyly looking out for him, and a lit. 
tle graver than usual, as he generally found her 
but chatting in a jolly indifferent way, a little 
pale, but looking very lovely, and with some. 
thing in her face that he had never seen before, 
She nodded gayly to him, and went on with her 
talk, Instinctively he divined a change. She 
was not cool, she did not draw away from him 
but there was some new and subtile barrier Bs. 
tween them. Five minutes before he had been 
schooling himself to address her with a certain 
coolness, and here she was about to save him 
the trouble of initiating a new order of things 
by taking the lead herself. He was a very 
lucky fellow. He had only to desire a novelty 
and it dropped into his mouth. He had only to 
weary of it and he was free. There would be 
no tears, and he would not be made to feel like 
a brute. 

But then, like some other lucky fellows, he 
was disposed to be perverse and ungrateful. His 
good luck did not come in the shape that he had 
expected. What had changed the trusting child 
of yesterday into the cool and wary woman of 
to-day? Last night he could have sworn that 
she loved him. Now he was beset by a horrible 
suspicion that she was playing fast and loose, 
and that he was an ill-used man. Certain looks 
and tones that had never failed before failed 
now. Fid began to feel pathetic, and the melan- 
choly in his brown eyes came nearer being a fact 
than it had ever been before. If all the enchant- 
ment of the past two months had really been no- 
thing (to her), why, then Fid’s faith in human 
nature was in danger. 

Of course this change worked gradually, but 
it worked, and, after a week of ill success, Fid 
began to feel that the little heart he had been so 
anxious to throw away was a priceless treasure. 
Bessie’s indifference was genuine, and Fid felt 
it. She was not over her pain; perhaps it was 
keener and bitterer than ever. She mourned, 
not for Fid’s eyes and whiskers, but for her hero, 
her man of honor, who could not have done, at 
least, a mean action. If she could have been re- 
charmed, she would have been only too happy. 
As it was she was gentle, cold, and so unap- 
proachable that Fid, while bitterly accusing her 
of heartless coquetry, decided that he could not 
live without her. 

What her innocence and artless love could not 
do her coldness effected. He was now really 
at her feet; and she could only smile bitterly, 
and say to herself that she had been a fool on 
more counts than one. She was at school with 
experience now, and the pain she suffered taught 
her first to pity Barry Lugan, and then to re- 
spect him. She remembered his patience and 
long-suffering with bitter self-reproach. Per- 
haps now she would not have found his attention 
so distasteful. It is certain she ventured an 
apology for the matter of the féte champétre, 
and she offered it in the prettiest way. But 
Barry only answered, sadly :: 

‘*T am not angry, and you can not be so sorry 
as I. I would give half I am worth if it had not 
happened.” 

No need to ask why. His tone told her that. 
Tf her ideal was shattered; so was his also; and, 
though he saw that now he might hope, he could 
no longer care to hope. / © 

It was a melancholy termination to a brilliant 
season, Most melancholy of all to Fid; for 
when, in his desperation, he fell back on his last 
resource, and pang? urged Bessie to be his 
wife, she answered, with demure surprise, ‘‘ that 
she was very sorry, bat it was quite impossible.” 
And then, with an arch smile : 

‘* And besides, Mr.’Case, I thought it was al- 
ways understood, in these summer flirtations. 
One must amuse one’s self. If I could travel in 
Europe, or drive a@ pony phaeton, I am not sure 
if I should flirt at all. But in a place like this, 
what can we do except fall back on cheap amuse- 
ments? It is a‘pity to have misled you, how- 
ever. There should be a code, and a set of sig- 
nals, so that we could regulate our flirtations 
better, and a danger-post. Don't you think so, 
Mr. Case ?” 

Poor Bessie! ‘The one crumb of comfort that 
she brought with her from Cape of Rocks was 
the remembrance of the helpless astonishment 
in Fid’s face when she asked that question. 





THE BLACK CAT. 


(ye upon a time, in the great kingdom of 
Nomansland, which borders on the Myth- 
ical Ocean, and is bounded by the principality 
of Bosh on one side and the empire of Fancy on 
the other, there stood, on the banks of a swift 
and shallow brook, and against a huge gray 
rock, an old mill. It was, in truth, a very old 
mill, and fast falling into decay. The founda- 
tion had sunk a little on one corner, and the tim- 

had followed it, giving the building an air 
of decrepitude: the roof had numerous rents, 
and an abundance of Jeak-holes in its moss-cov- 
éred thatch; the boards that covered the frame- 
‘work had dropped off here and there, while those 
that remained were warped and cracked with age 
and the weather, as well as covered with lichens ; 
and even the mill-wheel, upon which the busi- 
ness of the place so much depended, was well 
stricken in years, and had been robbed by Time 
of some of its floats, and deprived by an acci- 
dent of one of its arms, so that, instead of turn- 
ing with a decorous and orderly motion, it went 
around with a succession of jerks, as though its 
temper had been soured and its patience lost 
through age and misfortune. Yet the mill it- 
self was one of that kind on which the eye of an 
observer, unless he be a miller, rests with pleas- 
ure, since its very crumbling look and the moss 
that covered it harmonized with the gray rock 
behind it, and the grass and trees around ; though 
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for the actual purposes of a mill, it was a very 
sorry place indeed. 

But, bad as a mill may be through age and 
decay, it can be made much worse through hav- 
ing nothing to do. A mill, like a little boy or 
girl, must be kept busy part of its time, or it 
speedily, falls to ruin. Now the mill was willing 
enough to work, and so was the miller, but the 
heat of the summer had been very great, and 
had dried up the springs of the brook. The 
springs refusing to flow, the brook could not run ; 
the brook not running, the wheel would not turn ; 
and the wheel not turning, the stones would not 
grind, . So, after waiting for some days, and see- 
ing no prospect of rain, the customers carried 
their grists elsewhere to be ground, and left the 
miller by himself, to consider his troubles as he 
best might. 

The miller was a very young miller indeed, 
not being over twenty years old. He was the 
son of an old soldier who had been an esquire 
to a poor knight in the wars, and, having re- 
ceived a wound in Palestine which disabled him 
for life, had come back to his native country 
with enough money to buy this mill, and live 
there with his son, his wife’ having died while 
he was away. Here he not only managed to 
earn a livelihood, but to put away some groats 
for the future; and when he died, which was 
about two years before our story opens, he left 
his son his blessing, with the mill and a leathern 
bag full of silver crowns. 

Now when the drought came and the stream 
dwindled to a silver thread, and then sank en- 
tirely, Hubert—for that was the name of the 
boy—was not much troubled. Rain would come, 
he thought, in its own good time; and even if it 
waited until late in the autumn, was there not 
the leathern bag filled with silver, and would that 
not keep him in comfort until the waters rose? 
But when the toll-meal was nearly out and Hu- 
bert went to look for the bag, he found that some 
one had been before him. ‘The bag was indeed 
there; but, instead of presenting a plump ap- 
pearance, its leathern sides were shrunk and 
shriveled. All the money had been carried away 
with the exception of three silver groats; and, 
live as frugally as he might, these would not 
keep their owner in food longer than six weeks. 
Still, all he could do was to wait patiently and 
see if the rains would fall, and the waters rise, 
and the wheel go round, and the stones turn, 
and people come again with their corn to be 
ground. 

One day as he was seated at the mill-door 
peering into the sky in search of clouds, he heard 
a faint cry near him, and, looking down, beheld 
a black cat that was rubbing its head against his 
legs, and trying to make itself agreeable. 

It was a sorry cat tolook at, It seemed to be 
little more than a mass of bones over which a 
ragged skin had been tightly drawn, and it was 
covered with scars and bruises—showing that. it 
had been pelted by unruly boys and chased by 
savage dogs, had been used to too little food and 
too much harsh usage. ‘The heart of Hubert was 
filled with pity for the lone and friendless ani- 
mal, in spite of its gauntness. and ugliness, and 
he set before it some porridge, which the poor 
creature hastily devoured. When it had eaten 
its fill it came up to him again, suffered him to 
stroke it, rubbed its head against him, purred, 
and showed every sign of gratitude. 

‘*You have sought a poor master,” said Hu- 
bert; ‘‘ but you are wretched and an outcast, and 
shall share with me my food so long as I have 
any.” 

The cat gave a loud pur as though in reply, 
and then curled itself up on an old rug and went 
to sleep. 

By the end of the week the cat had grown 
sleek and in good condition, and was such a 
handsome animal, as well as such an industrious 
mouser—though it was noticed that she never 

ate the mice she caught—that Hubert grew proud 
as well as fond of her, and bestowed on her con- 
stant caresses, to which she responded by every 
possible sign of cat friendship. 

She was a very black cat indeed, and her fur 
long and glossy; but there was an exception to 
this in five long white hairs that stood in a tuft 
upon the top of her head, midway between the 
ears. This was a blemish, and Hubert determined 
to get rid of it. To pluck them all out at once 
would inflict some pain, and therefore he would 
not get rid of them in that way; but he thought 
that to remove them one by one, at intervals, 
would produce no inconvenience to his favorite, 
So one evening, as she was seated in his lap, 
where she liked to nestle, he managed to pull 
out one of these white hairs, and immediately 
burned it in the rush-light that stood before him 
on the table. 

Hardly had the faint odor of the single burned 
hair come upon his nostrils when he heard a 
crash behind him, and turning around saw that 
a panel had disengaged itself from the wainscot- 
ing and had fallen to the floor. He put the cat 
gently down, and rose to replace the piece of 
wood, when he saw a recess in the wall so bared, 
and in this a hammer and a linen bag. Hoping 
that it contained money he opened the latter, but 
found its contents to be only nails. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘this is a disappointment ; 
but the mill-wheel and the mill both need repair- 
ing, and these will be useful. So you and I, 
Pussy, will go to work to-morrow, though I ques- 
tion if the boards will stand much hammering.” 

He replaced the panel, fastened it, and with- 
out thinking more of the hairs, went to bed. 

The next morning Hubert commenced the re- 
pairing of the mill. To his great astonishment 
the boards not only bore the hammering without 
flinching, but wherever they were struck the moss 
would drop off, and the wood show itself sound 
and apparently new beneath. - As there was a 
deal of hammering to do the wood improved ac- 





cordingly, and at the end of a week the mill 
seemed almost like a new building, and as for | 


recently made and fitted to its place. Hubert , 
rubbed his eyes in wonder. The old mill had 
lost its grayness, and, when he had propped up 
the sunken corner, seemed to be a very smart 
building, and likely to stand a long and success- ; 
ful contest with wear and tear and the winds 
and rain. 

But there was no rain, and there was the trou- 
ble. All this smartness of appearance, and 
soundness of the structure, and capability of the 
mill-wheel, was of no particular use so long as 
there was no water in the brook. Hubert final- 
ly put the hammer away, and at the close of the 
day sat down to amuse himself with the black 


cat. 

‘The loss of that hair didn’t seem to trouble 
you,” said Hubert to the cat; ‘‘so I'll even rid 
you of another in the same way.” 

Thus saying, he pulled out another hair, which 
he burned in the rush-light as before. 

The moment that the hair had been consumed, 
another panel of the wainscoting fell from its 
place to the floor with a crash. Hubert went to 
replace it, end, as before, found a recess, in which 
was, not. a hammer and bag of nails, but a small 
vial, corked, and containing a clear and trans- 
parent liquid. 

‘¢This seems to be water,” said Hubert, as he 
examined it, “‘ but it may be poison. If it be 
water, it is too little to be of service; if it be 
poison, it is dangerous to have here. As the bot- 
tle may be useful, I will empty its contents out 
of doors,” 

So he went out to the brook-side, and, after 
uncorking the vial, poured its contents on the 
ground. Just as he did so a rush like the wings 
of some huge bird passed him, the wind began 
to rise rapidly, and there was a sudden damp- 
ness all around him. The sky darkened with 
huge clouds, and he had barely time to enter the 
house before the rain began to pour down in a 
fierce torrent which continued without cessation 
until morning. 

When Hubert arose, he found the rain had 
ceased and the sky was clear. The sun was 
shining warmly, and all was bright and beauti- 
ful. But the bed of the brook was filled, and it 
was swollen until it seemed like a river. Long 
before noon, as far as the eye could reach, was 
to be seen a procession of horses, mules, and 
donkeys, some led and others ridden, but each 
bearing a bag of grist on its back, and all on 
their way to the mill; for the flood had swept 
all the other mills away in its fury, and Hubert’s 
only remained to supply the needs of the people 
around. So, for a week, until matters could be 
mended, Hubert’s mill was the only resource. 
It could scarcely supply the demand fast enough, 
and Hubert was obliged to hire a journeyman to 
assist him, while the wheel turned merrily, and 
bag after bag of the toll-corn accumulated in the 
granary. 

A week after the freshet, Hubert, worn out 
with the toil of the day, sat with his cat on his 


Ms This has been a good week’s work,” he said, ° 
‘‘ ond if it continue, I shall be able to get me a 
new doublet and trunk. hose, which I want sadly, 
for indeed my whole wardrobe needs replenish- 
ing. As for you, Miss Pussy, as you seem not 
to mind losing those ugly white hairs, I'll just 
pull out another, with your permission.” 

So he plucked a third hair, and burned it in 
the candle as before. The moment it blazed up 
in the light a crash was heard, and « third panel 
of the wainscoting fell. 

Hubert sprang up, and beheld a recess deeper 
and wider than either of the others, in which 
there stood three huge trunks. He lifted the lid 
of one, and found beneath a number of plumed 
and jeweled caps, and boots of buff leather and 
shoes of velvet, and the finest silken hose. He 
lifted the lid of a second, and there was a store 
of linen garments, beautifully stitched and elab- 
orately embroidered, and of such elegant work- 
manship and rare fineness of material as he had 
never before seen. He then examined the third 
trunk, which was filled with rich dresses of silk 
and fine cloth and velvet, and on top of them lay 
the pieces of a suit of armor of Milan steel, in- 
jaid with gold, and a sword of Damascus, with 
the hilt studded with diamonds. Above the 
trunks a roll seemed to lie in a deep recess. 
Hubert drew it forth, and it proved to be a 
knightly lance with a bright point and a polished 
ashen staff. ‘ 

‘¢'This is all very curious,” said Hubert; ‘‘ but 
I can not wear these here, and I may as well put 
them carefully away.” 

So he brought out the trunks and put them in 
a corner, and went to bed, and slept long and 
soundly. 

During the whole week the customers came 
flocking to the mill, for the other mills were not 
quite in order yet, and when the Saturday night 
came, Hubert began to think it was time to fix 
a day to grind up his own grist. So he sat down, 
with his cat on his lap, to consider on the matter, 

““To be sure,” he said, ‘*I have beautiful 
dresses, such as a prince might wear; but I 
ought to be rich to be so finely clad, or I would 
be no better than a jackdaw in the plumes of a 
peacock. If I had only plenty of money, now— 
but that is like wishing for the moon, Pussy, 
there are only two hairs left; I must have one 
of them.” 

So saying, he pulled it out, and burned it in 
the flame of the candle. 

A crash again, and the last panel of the wain- 
scoting on that side of the house fell. Hubert 
jumped up eagerly, and there, in a recess, stood 

great pile of bags, and on shelves a number of 
beautiful caskets. Each bag that he opened was 
filled with golden pieces, and after examining 
two or three, he turned to the caskets. These 
were each about a foot square. One of them 
contained pearls of the finest water, and as large 
as pigeons’ eggs; anviher held diamonds; a ' 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the mill-wheel, it looked as though it had been | third, rubies; a fourth, emeralds; a fifth, sap- 





emia ; andso on, through all the precious stones 
nown. 

**Tt seems to me,” said Hubert, after he had } 
a little recovered from his wonder, ‘‘that I am 
rich enough; but I ought to be a great man 
with all this wealth, and have horses and retain- 
ers and men-at-arms. And now I think of it, 
all these fine things came after I had pulled out 
a white.hair from the black cat. There is still 
one hair left. I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings, Pussy, but really, if you have no objec- 
tion—” 

The cat seemed as though she understood 
him, for she put her head up to his hand, and 
stood patiently, but she trembled all over. ‘Then 
Hubert took the hair, pulled it out, and burned 
it in the flame of the candle. 

A crash almost like a clap of thunder shook 
the mill. The cat disappeared, and in its stead 
there stood a tail and beautiful young lady, clad 
in black velvet, with five white plumes on her 
head, and at her feet lay a dried cat-skin. The 
side of the room next the rock at the same mo- 
ment dissolved, and showed a long row of sta- 
bles, with steeds splendidly caparisoned, men in 
armor, and grooms, and a stately esquire who 
stood by the handsomest horse of them all, a jet- 
black Arabian, with five white tufts of hair on 
his forehead. 

“* Hubert,” said the lady, “I am the fairy 
Catanoira, who fell under the power of my ene- 
my, the ogre Crowlando, who quarreled with 
me because I refused to marry him. He is an 
adept in sorcery, and resorted to arts which are 
forbidden to fairies. By means of these he con- 
demned me to take the form in which you first 
saw me, in which I[ was to remain until some 
one who would take pity on my forlorn condi- 
tion should burn, one by one, the five white 
hairs on my head. ‘This having been done, his 
power over me would cease. And now, to prove 
that I am not ungrateful, ask any thing of me 
that it is in my power to grant, and it shall be 

ours.” 

“ Beautiful Catanoira,” said Hubert, ‘I have 
enough wealth, and all the arms and apparel of 
a knight, through you. I know of nothing that 
would make my happiness perfect, unless it were 
your hand; and it is perhaps too much for a 
miller, and the son of a miller, to ask a power- | 
ful and lovely fairy to be his bride.” 

The fairy blushed as she answered: ‘‘ We 
fairies are not apt to conceal our feelings, as do 
mortal women, and I am not only content to 
marry you, but, since I have lived in my en- 
chanted shape under your root I have learned 
to love you. But you must remember, that in 
marrying a mortal, I become a mortal myself; 
that I lose thereby my power, and am no more 
than any other young woman whom you might 
have chosen to share your heart and fortunes.” 

With this declaration Hubert was only the 
more charmed. In due time the wedding was 
celebrated with great rejoicings; and from this 
union there sprang the great house of Catanoir- 
Criesach, that so long reigned in the duchy of 
Criesach, and is now one of the noblest of the 
princely houses of Europe. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
OW wonderfui are the times in which we 
live, when, sitting at our quiet breakfast- 
table, we read the details of battles fought the 
previous day, thousands of miles away, across 
the broad Atlantic! Even now it seems almost 
impossible to realize how time and space are 
annihilated by the great Atlantic cable. Each 
morning’s news is a fresh surprise, as we glance 
at the recent date of inteliigence from France 
and Prussia, and we cease not to marvel at the 
changes science has wrought within the past 
few years. Looking curiously into the future, 
we ask ourselves, can it be possible that the 
next quarter of a century wiil deveiop new im- 
rovements as great as the iast has done? 
robably; since there seems no limit to the 
mysterious resources of science. 





During the battle of Worth General “Von 
Bentheim saw a soldier who, coolly taking a 
cigar from his case, lighted it, and, smoking 
quietly, boldly attacked the enemy, as if at a 
review. The General, astonished at so much 

hlegm, rode up to the soldier, asked him po- 
itely for a cigar and some fire; and after ob- 
taining both, with his sabre drawn and the 
burning cigar in his mouth, led on his troops 
against the enemy. 

A committee appointed to investigate the 
milk question in New York city reported that, 
whereas 1,000,000 quarts of milk were brought 
daily into the city, 1,500,000 quarts were con- 
sumed! It has been “a in explana- 
tion, that heat expands. But hot as the sum- 
mer has been, we can not credit such an expan- 
sion from heat alone. The children are to be 
pitied. 





Seventy-five brides—so the story goes—dined 
at one hotel in Niagara the other day. No op- 
portunity on that occasion for any particular one 
of them to feel embarrassed. 





If antiquity sanctions a custom, chignons are 
all right. A learned Hindu savant has discov- 
ered that chignons were worn two thousand 
years ago by the women of the ancient Aryans, 





At Elko, Missouri, a terrible accident recently 
occurred during some theatrical entertainment 
at the court-house. The room was filled to 
overflowing, and near the close of the exhibi- 
tion the janitor attempted to darken it for a 
tableau. The middle chandelier, with six large 
coal-oil lamps, was directly above the heads of 
some of the audience. It was attached to a 
pendent bar upon the ceiling by a spiral screw, 
of the existence of which, it appears, the janitor 
was ignorant, though he knew the chandelier 
could easily be turned around. In thus turn- 
ing it, as he had frequently done before, in or- 








der to reach all the lamps, the whole thing 
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came down with a crash, the lamps rolling upon 
the floor, bursting and scattering their flaming 
contents over the ladies, and a great column of 
flame shooting up almost instantly to the ceil- 
ing. A fearful scene ensued, the panic being 
heightened by the fact that one single door was 
the only avenue of escape. Those who were 
not burned were in imminent danger of being 
crushed to death. The flames were most for- 
tunately smothered by a few heroic men; and 


com many were severely burned, no one was 
killed. 





_ A novel style of firm has just been established 
in Pemberton Square, Boston, under the name 
of “E. G. Stevens & Daughter, Conveyancers.”’ 
The office is represented, by visitors, to be re- 
markably cheerful and pleasant, every thing in 
perfect order, and the tasty furniture, hanging 
baskets of ivy, and fresh bouquets of flowers 
making it as inviting asa parlor. The lady part- 
ner is quiet, gentle, and retiring, and said to be 
thoroughly qualified in every branch of her 
chosen calling, for which she has been prepar- 
ing many years. 





Among the many pleasing stories told of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia is one showing how he 
regards bravery, even when seen in an enemy. 
After the battle of Weissenburg several hun- 
dred prisoners were brought in, their counte- 
nances, however, indicating stern resolve and 
endurance. General Von Bittenfeld and his 
staff looked at them coldly. Suddenly the 
Prince ot Prussia rode up, and, when he saw the 
prisoners, he took off his hat with serious respect 
and bowed to them; then turning to Von Bitten- 
feld and the others, said: ‘‘ Salute courage, gen- 
tlemen; never in my life have I seen any thing 
so brave as these soldiers, whom ill Inck has 
played falsely.” To be conquered by such a 
man must blunt the edge of defeat. 





Three hundred and sixty-three ships, in addi- 
tion to many vessels of small size, passed through 
the Suez Canal from the time of its opening, in 
November, 1869, until July 1, 1870. One hundred 
and thirty of these passed through at the time of 
theformalopening. The receipts have been much 
below what was estimated by M. De Lesseps. 
The war will doubtless interfere much with the 
business of the canal. 





A humane indjvidual counsels all who are at- 
tacked by mosquitoes not to be impatient, but 
to let the biting operation be continued until 
finished. He assures us that if the creature is 
killed after he has inserted his bill, the poison 
remains in the wound; but it the operation is 
not interrupted, and the monster is allowed to 
drink as long as he pleases, he naturally with- 
draws the poison with the blood, and but little 
inconvenience is experienced from the bite. All 
non-resistants can easily prove the value of this 
advice. 





The patriotic feeling of Frenchmen was ex- 
hibited in thousands of cases in recent engage. 
ments, when the wounded and dying rose, half 
fainting, from pag tener to cry, with their last 
breath, ‘‘ Vive la Francef’? On one occasion a 
youth, who had caught a riderless horse, man- 
aged to escape and join a few, who had becn 
equally fortunate, in a small village. A woman, 
struck by his torn, wasted condition, asked him 
if he and his friends were all that was left of his 
regiment. He bowed in the affirmative. 

“ And is that all you know?” she again in- 
quired. 

“No,” replied the lad; “we know that the 
flag is not taken.” 


Not long ago—but before France became a 
republic !—a noble lady, living in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, went with tears to her husband, 
announcing that she had a dreadful revelation to 
make. Count C—— trembled as he saw the fold- 
ed papers in his wife’s hand, for he knew her in- 
discretion. ‘‘Read these,” said the Countess, 
“and you will confess that I must leave your 
roof.” The Count seized the papers, and saw a 
series ot bills from dress-makers and milliners,to 
the amount of 25,000 francs. Serious as was this 
assault upon his purse, he felt immensely re. 
lieved, but still he told his wife that it was out- 
rageous, and that he would not pay, “I know 
it, mon ami; I could not ask you to do so,”’ re- 
plied the lady; ‘‘and so I have determined to li- 
quidate my debt from my own resources. Look 
at this,’ and she presented another paper. ‘It 
is my engagement at the Toulouse theatre.” 
“You on the stage!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ the Count- 
ess De C—— an actress! My name on a play- 
bill! ‘I will keep my name a secret; I will 
call myself Cecile or Anna.” ‘You have no 
right to sign an engagement, madame. I will 
oppose my authority as yourhusband. To-mor- 
row your debts shall be paid.” 





A young girl living in New Orleans was re- 
cently abducted from her home, and conveyed 
to a rude hovel in the woods. Here she was 
held by a white man, while an old negress cut 
off her beautiful blonde hair. She was then con- 
ducted back to the city, not otherwise harmed, 
and allowed to go home. The larceny of hair 
from young girls in the South and West has be- 
come quite a business with a low class of itiner- 
ant peddlers. ¢ 





“No cards, no cake, no ——, no wedding 
trip, no honey-moon, no divorce,”’ is the latest 
“enlarged and greatly improved” marriage an- 
nouncement, 4 
Every Prussian soldier is said to carry in his 
ocket a sort of album containing colored draw- 
ings of the various uniforms in the French army, 
so as to enable him to report when on outpost 
duty the exact nature of the troops he has seen. 
e is also provided with a little manual for en- 
abling any German to make himself understood 
by Frenchmen. This manual is simply a vocab- 
ulary of the words and phrases which a German 
soldier in France would be most likely to require 
in his conversations, 


David Wilkie, the famous Scotch painter, was 
the godfather of Wilkie Collins, and the dearest 
friend of his father, William Collins, who was a 
member of the Royal Academy, and celebrated 
as a painter of rustic scenes. Charles Collins, 
a younger brother of Wilkie, and who married 
Charles Dickens’s eldest caughter, is also an art- 
ist of considerable merit. 
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THE OLD WAYFARER. 
See illustration on page 632. 

HIS pathetic picture tells its own story. The 
T old man, weary and travel-worn, halts by 
the way-side, and sits down to rest his tired limbs 
and recruit his with a pg tog 8 
fore proceeding on his journey. t us hope 
saetanin ue weakens te end, and that the 
aged wanderer may soon find rest and peace for 
evermore. 





THE MORNING REHEARSAL. 
See illustration on page 633. 


OME of our readers may be interested in the 
glimpse behind the scenes which our artist 
has given us. In front the tragedian is declaim- 
ing his part before a select company of stage 
critics, while the prompter stands ready to assist 
his failing memory. Another actor is rehearsing 
aside, while the couple who will doubtless appear 
as lovers in the play seem to be studying their 
réle without the aid of any book whatever. Be- 
yond, the carpenters are busy in arranging the 
scenery, and the whole picture seems incongru- 
ous enough. But out of this chaos will arise 
order at the evening performance, the smooth 
workings of which would never have been at- 
tained without the aid of the morning rehearsal. 





ONLY A WORD! 

A ¥Frivotovs word, a sharp retort, 

A parting in angry haste, 
The sun that rose on a bower of bliss, 
The loving look, and the tender kiss, 

Has set on a barren waste, 
Where pilgrims tread with weary feet 
Paths destined never more to meet. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A moment that blots ont years, 
Two lives are wrecked on a stormy shore, 
Where billows of passion surge and roar 
To break in a spray of tears; 
Tears shed to blind the severed pair 
Drifting seaward ‘and drowning there. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A flash from a passing cloud, 
Two hearts are scathed to their inmost core, 
Are ashes and dust for evermore; 
Two faces turn to the crowd, 
Masked by pride with a life-long lie 
To hide the scars of that agony. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
An arrow at random sped, 
It has cut in twain the mystic tie 
That had bound two souls in harmony— 
Sweet Love lies bleeding or dead ; 
A poisoned shaft with scarce an aim 
Has done a mischief sad as shame, 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas! for the loves and lives 

So little a cause has rent apart; 

Tearing the fondest heart from heart 
As a whirlwind rends and rives, 

Never to reunite again, 

But live and die in secret pain. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas! that it should be so! 

The petulant speech, the careless tongue, 

Have wrought more evil, and done more wrong, 
Have brought to the world more woe 

Than all the armies age to age 

Records on hist’ry’s blood-stained page. 








NEURALGIA. 


HE melancholy times are come of cooling 
blasts and distant sunshine, damp mornings 
and doubtful eves. A little while ago we sat, 
perspiring, with the thermometer at 90°; to-day 
it is 65°. ‘These changes rack the human frame 
in many ways; but-the most torturing, the most 
subtile infliction they bring is that increasing 
American scourge named above. The reason 
for the prevalence of neuralgia is very simple. 
Modern life excites the nerves, and brings them 
into play more than that of a hundred years ago. 
It is not that we think or study too much. The 
mere amount of work does not kill, but the fact 
that it is unbalanced by any thing which-would 
bring the circulating and muscular systems into 
relative play. A man or woman may study or 
feel a great deal more than any one imagines, 
without ill effect, if only half as much exercise 
or amusement is taken. Not as much, for that 
is to exhaust the entire body by living three lives 
atonce, Ifeither muscles, nerves, or circulating 
organs are taxed to their maximum, the other 
systems must lower their action to accommodate 
it. Here many people make the grand mistake 
of their lives. ‘They study or think hard—and 
it is just as much for many women to plan and 
care for their households as for their daughters 
to study mathematics from half past five in the 
morning till ten at night. The brain-work in 
many cases is more intense. 

You understand now, perhaps, why a good 
many women have weak nerves? Just remem- 
ber, will you? As we were seeing, they work 
hard with their minds, and think they must work 
with their bodies just as hard to counteract the 
elfect. No. If you are tired in the brain, you 
must not let your muscles grow tired too. Use 
them moderately. If you are at house-work, or 
caring for children all day, don’t try to make a 
business of translating or studying at your leis- 
ure. Amuse yourself with the change, but 
never weary yourself. Ambition or necessity 
may urge you to do so, but it is at your peril. 
Peril of what? Just that of having your nerves, 
which are the weakest part of your system, so 
disorganized that they respond to these cooling 
airs of September days with the most terrible tor- 
tures. No disease inflicts severer pain than neu- 
ralgia. Cancers, inflammations, cholera, con- 
sumption, can only equal this domestic scourge 
in pain; and, if it were not brief and interrupt- 
ed, no disease would be more fled from. The 
pain of amputation is only that of neuralgia ex- 








tended in_duration—not.in amount. Neuralgia 
is an ion of the sheath of the nerve, so 
that each ion has the effect of a knife 
striking the centre of feeling; and, if it were not 
for the merciful law of the periodicity of pain, 
one can imagine how this would speedily end. 
It must not be confounded with rheumatism 
or toothache. The pain is more electric than 
either, and shoots rather than aches or jumps. 
It attacks the head and face usually, as the more 
exposed parts of the body and near the great 
nerve centre of the brain. ‘Toothache proceeds 
from decayed teeth, and can only be cured by 
killing the nerve or drawing the tooth, which 
ends the pain at once. Chronic neuralgia is 
quite another thing, and does not often attack 
the teeth. 

But my business is rather to give the cure 
than the pathology of this disease. ‘To cure it, 
we must begin before it comes on, which is bet- 
ter practice than logic. The weakness of the 
system which allows of neuralgia must be toned 
to endure the coming cold. As the days grow 
cool put on flannel; yes, and light fires; yes, 
for there is nothing so intolerable to this neural- 
gic condition as a chilly state. Start fires in 
August if you feel the want of them. But begin 
to brace the system by bathing. ‘Two symptoms 
always attend neuralgia—a cold skin, and di- 
gestive disturbance. 

I venture to say nobody ever gets neuralgia 
without first letting their circulation and diges- 
tion rundown. Inflammation can not exist with 
pure and lively blood, unless from an outward 
wound. Chills are intolerable ; so immerse your- 
self daily—at night is a very good time—in a 
bath as hot as can be borne. Perspire freely in 
this for fifteen-minutes, keeping the head wet 
with cold water to prevent faintness, turning on 
the hot water as the bath cools. Then, when 
you are feverish, and actually long for coolness, 
rise in the bath, and sponge yourself from a basin 
of cold water, slipping on your flannel vest as 
soon as your chest is dry, but not taking your 
feet out till the last minute. Step on an old 
blanket to keep your feet from the cold floor, 
draw on your warm clothes in a hurry, and go 
right to bed. ‘The blissful slumber that follows 
will do much to fortify your nerves. If you can 
have a room at furnace-heat take a cold bath in 
the morning. Wear long-sleeved vests and draw- 
ers; for nothing is more dangerous than cold 
arms and legs. Eat such food as you crave, 
which will be in most cases beef soups, eggs, and 
well-cooked vegetables. ‘I'ry tomatoes and Gra- 
ham crackers if you can possibly eat them, and 
use salad-oil instead of butter. New cheese is 
good; but you must let pies alone, and eat 
pumpkin baked in cups like custard, and mince- 
meat baked between split crackers taken hot the 
secand day from the oven. It is hard you should 
lose the delights of warm pastry altogether, heat 
brings out the flavors so. Chocolate and fruit 
candy are better for you than cake if you relish 
sweets, and you may eat canned fruit at three 
meals to compensate for gravies and_fried stuff. 
Rather than run the risk of neuralgia take a thor- 
ough cathartic every week, with taraxacum reg- 
ularly, in doses one-third of a tea-spoonful every 
morning. A spoonful of white mustard seed is 
a good substitute, and you may drink a glass of 
cold water on an empty stomach before break- 
fast. 

For an acute attack, if the warm bath fails to 
relieve, give the patient chloroform. Of two 
evils choose the least. Never let her take it 
alone. Pour a few drops sn a handkerchief 
and let her smell it, keeping your finger on her 
pulse, and if that sinks to faintness remove the 
kerchief gently. Pain may be conquered by fre- 
quent gradual applications, without producing in- 
sensibility, and there is no more danger in this 
use of chloroform than in the doses of landanum 
and brandy so popularly administered. Ask an 
intelligent doctor to tell you when the symptoms 
show danger. Pain is as dangerous as almost 
any remedy. A searching purgative should be 
administered as soon as pain is alleviated, and in 
most cases will prevent its recurrence. 

Walk out every day when well, no matter what 
the weather is. But guard yourself with close 
under-clothes, high boots, and plenty of protec- 
tion about the ears and sides of the face, and 
keep your mouth shut fully five minutes after 
you are out till you grow used to the air. Wash- 
ing the face in ice-water and wiping very dry just 
before you go out is an excellent precaution. 
Don’t let any body laugh you out of ‘‘ hugging 
the stove,” or nursing the register, if you don’t 
feel comfortable away from it. Just let them 
try one throb of neuralgia, and see what they 
will not do to avert another. But dare the cold 
bath as you can bear it, and dance as much as 
you have a chance to, by way of keeping the cir- 
culation good. Avoid night study, and read 
good novels, or say your prayers when you begin 
to worry. Begin your heroic treatment before 
the warm weather flies, and November may see 
oa laugh at its storms without a twinge to for- 

id your bravery. 








NO SORCERER, ONLY A SAGE. 


7 celebrated Thomas Hamilton, Earl of 
Haddington, President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, and Secretary of State for Scotland, was 
nicknamed by his sovereign, from the place of his 
residence, ‘‘‘Tam o’ the Cowgate,” under which 
title he is said to be now better remembered than 
by any other. Him James I. visited, when in 
Scotland, in 1617; and very rich the King found 
the old statesman, whom, on that account, pop- 
ular rumor accredited with the actual possession 
of the philosopher's stone, there being ‘‘no oth- 
er feasible mode of accounting for his immense 
wealth, which rather seemed the effect of super- 
natural agency than of worldly prudence or tal- 
ent.” It seems that King James was vastly 





tickled with the idca of the philosopher’s stone, 
and of so enviable a talisman having fallen into 
the hands of a Scottish judge; so his Majesty 
took care to let his trusty old friend and gossip 
know of the rumors afloat. The lord president, 
we are told, immediately invited the King and 
the rest of the company present to come and 
dine with him next day, when he would lay open 
to them the mystery of the talisman in question. 
Next day saw his Cowgate palazzo thronged with 
the invited guests, all of whom his lordship grat- 
ified with a dainty repast. That over, James 
reminded Tam of his philosopher’s stone, and 
declared himself to be on the tenterhooks of 
expectation till the mystery should be solved. 
The president then addressed King and courtiers 
ina bing tegeres whereof the peroration explain- 
ed that his whole secret lay in two simple and 
familiar maxims: ‘‘ Never put off till to-morrow 
what ean be done to-day ;” and, ‘‘ Never trust to 
another's hand what your own can execute.” 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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‘CHAPTER LVIII. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


Time passed away, and Lord Chetwynde stead- 
ily rétovered. Hilda also grew stronger, and 
something like her former vigor began to come 
back. She was able, in spite of her own weak- 
ness, to keep up her position as nurse ; and when 
the doctor remonstrated she declared, piteously, 
that Lord Chetwynde’s bedside was the place 
where she could gain the most benefit, and that 
to banish her from it would be to doom her to 
death. Lord Chetwynde was perplexed by this 
devotion, yet he would not have been human if 
he had not been affected by it. 

As he recovered, the one question before his 
mind was, what should he do? ‘The business 
with reference to the payment of that money 
which General Pomeroy had advanced was ar- 
ranged before he left England. It was this 
which had occupied so much of his thoughts. 
All was arranged with his solicitors, and nothing 
remained for him to do. He had come to the 
Continent without any well-defined plans, mere- 
ly in search after relaxation and distraction of 
mind. His eventful illness had brought other 
things before him, the most prominent thing 
among which was the extraordinary devotion.of 
this woman, from whom he had been planning 
an eternal separation. He could not now accuse 
her of baseness. Whatever she might once have 
done she had surely atoned for during those 
hours when she stood by his bedside till she her- 
self fell senseless, as he had seen her fall. It 
would have been but a common generosity which 
would have attributed good motives to her; and 
he could not help regarding her as full of devo- 
tion to himself. 

Under these circumstances it became a very 
troublesome question to know what he was to 
do. Where was-he to go? Should he loiter 
about the Continent as he once proposed? But 
then, he was under obligations to this devoted 
woman, who had done so much for him. What 
was he to do with regard toher? Could hesend 
her home coldly, without a word of gratitude, or 
without one sign expressive of that thankfulness 
which any human being would feel under such cir- 
cumstances? He could not do that. He must do 
or say something expressive of his sense of obli- 
gation. To do otherwise—to leave her abruptly 
—would be brutal. What could he do? He 
could noi go back and live with her at Chet- 
wynde. There was another, whose image filled 
all his heart, and the memory of whose looks 
and words made all other things unattractive. 
Had it not been for this, he must have yielded to 
pity, if not to love. Had it not been for this, he 
would have spoken tender words to that slender, 
white-faced woman who, with her imploring eyes, 
hovered about him, finding her highest happiness 
in being his slave, seeking her only recompense 
in some kindly look, or some encouraging word. 

All the circumstances of his present position 
perplexed him. He knew not what to do; and, 
in this perplexity, his mind at length settled upon 
India as the shortest way of solving all difficul- 
ties. He could go back there again, and resume 
his old duties. Time might alleviate his grief 
over his father, and perhaps it might even miti- 
gate the fervor of that fatal passion which had 
arisen in his heart for another who could never 
be his. There, at any rate, he would have suf- 
ficient occupation to take up his thoughts, and 
break up that constant tendency which he now 
had toward memories of the one whom he had 
lost. Amidst all his perplexity, therefore, the 
only thing left for him seemed to be India. 

The time was approaching when he would be 
able to travel once more. Lausanne is the most 
beautiful place in the world, on the shore of the 
most beautiful of lakes, with the stupendous forms 
of the Jura Alps before it; but even so beautiful 
a place as this loses all its charms to the one 
who has been .an invalid there, and the eye 
which has gazed upon the most sublime scenes in 
nature from a sick-bed loses all power of admir- 
ing their sublimity. And so Lord Chetwynde 
wearied of Lausanne, and the Lake of Geneva, 
and the Jura Alps, and, in his restlessness, he 
longéd for other scenes which might be fresher, 
and not connected with such mournful associa- 
tions. So he began to talk in a general way of 
going to Italy. This he mentioned to the doc- 
tor, who happened one day to ask him how he 
liked Lausanne. The question gave him an op- 


portunity of saying that he looked upon it simply | should speak, and no longer keep silence. 
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as a place where he had been ill, and that he was 
anxious to get off'to Italy as soon as possible, 

“Italy ?” said the doctor. 

“Yes.” 

“What part are you going to?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Florence, I suppose— 
at first—and then other places. It don’t much 
matter. ” 


Hilda heard this in her vigilant watchfulness, 
It awakened fears within her that all her devo- 
tion had been in vain, and that he was planning 
to leave her. It seemed so. There was, there- 
fore, no feeling of gratitude in his heart for all 
she had done. What she had done she now re- 
called in her bitterness—all the love, the devo- 
tion, the idolatry which she had lavished upon 
him would be as nothing. He had regained the 
control of his mind, and his first thought was to 
fly. The discovery of this indifference of his 
was terrible. She had trusted much to her de- 
votion. She h-d chought that, in a nature like 
his, which we:; * .ace so pure, so high-minded, 
and so chival, cus, the spectacle of her noble self- 
sacrifice, combined with the discovery of her pro- 
found and all-absorbing love, would have awak- 
ened some response, if it were nothing stronger 
than mere gratitude. And why should it not be 
so? she thought. If she were ugly, or old, it 
would be different. But she was young; and, 
more than this, she was beautiful. True, her 
cheeks were not so rounded as they once were, 
her eyes were more hollow than they used to be, 
the pallor of her complexion was more intense 
than usual, and her lips were not so red; but 
what then? These were the signs and the marks 
which had been left upon her face by that death- 
less devotion which she had shown toward him. 
If there was any change in her, he alone was the 
cause, and she had offered herself up to him. 
That pallor, that delicacy, that weakness, and 
that emaciation of frame were all the visible signs 
and tokens of her self-sacrificing love for him. 
These things, instead of repelling him, ought to at- 
tract him. Moreover, in spite of all these things, 
even with her wasted form, she could see that 
she was yet beautiful. Her dark eyes beamed 
more darkly than before from their hollow orbs, 
against the pallor of her face the ebon hair shone 
more lustrously, as it hung in dark voluminous 
masses downward, and the white. face itself 
showed features that were faultlessly beautiful. 
Why should he turn away from so beautiful a 
woman, who had so fully proved her Jove and 
her devotion? She felt that after this conspicu- 
ous example of her love he could never again 
bring forward against her those old charges of 
deceit which he had once uttered. These, at 
least, were dead forever. All the letters which 
she had written from the very first, on to that 
last letter of which he had spoken so bitterly-- 
all were now amply atoned for by the devotion 
of the last few weeks—a devotion that shrank 
not from soffering, nor even from death itself. 
Why then did he not reciprocate? Why was it 
that he held himself aloof in such a manner from 
her caresses? Why was it that when her voice 
grew tremulous from the deep love of her heart 
she found no response, but only saw a certain 
embarrassment in his looks? There must be 
some cause for this. If he had been heart-whole, 
she thought, he must have yielded. There is 
something in the way. ‘There is some other 
love. Yes, that is it, she concluded; it is what 
I saw before. He loves another! 

At length, one day, Lord Chetwynde began 
to speak to her more directly about his plaus. 
He had made up his mind to make them known 
to her, and so he availed himself of the first op- 
portunity. 

**T must soon take my departure, Lady Chet- 
wynde,” said he, as he plunged at once into the 
midst of affairs. ‘*I have made up my mind 
to go to Italy next week. As I intend to return 
to India I shall not go back to England again. 
All my business affairs are in the hands of my 
solicitors, and they will arrange all that I wish 
to be done.” 

By this Lord Chetwynde meant that his so- 
licitors would arrange with Hilda those money- 
matters of which he had once spoken. He had 
too much consideration for her to make any di- 
rect allusion to them now, but wished, neverthe- 
less, that she should understand his words in 
this way. 

And in this way she did understand them. 
Her comprehension and apprehension were full 
and complete. By his tone and his look more 
than by his words she perceived that she had 
gained nothing by all her devotion. He had not 
meant to inflict actual suffering on her by these 
words. He had simply used them because he 
thought that it was best to acquaint her with his 
resolve in the most direct way, and, as he had tried 
for a long time to find some delicate way of do- 
ing this without success, he had at length, in 
desperation, adopted that which was most sim- 
ple and plain. But to Hilda it was abrupt, and 
although she was not altogether unprepared, yet 
it came like a thunder-clap, and for a moment 
she sank down into the depths of despair. 

Then sherallied. In spite of the consciousness 
of the truth of her position—a truth which was 
unknown to Lord Chetwynde—she felt as thongh 
she were the victim of ingratitude and injustice. 
What she had done entitled her, she thought, to 
something more than a cold dismissal. All her 
pride and her dignity arose in arms at this slight. 
She regarded him calmly for a few moments as 
she listened to his words. ‘Then all the pent-up 
feelings of her heart burst forth irrepressibly. 

‘Lord Chezwynde,” said she, in a low and 
mournful voice, ‘*I once would not have said to 
you what I am now going to say. IT had not 
the right to say it, nor if I had would my pride 
have permitted me. But now I feel that I have 
earned the right to say it; and as to my pride, 
that has long since been buried in the dust. 
Besides, your words render it necessary ~~ 
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had one interview, in which you did all the 
speaking and I kept silence. We had another 
interview in which I made a vain attempt at 
conciliation. I now wish to speak merely to 
explain things as they have been, and as they 
are, so that hereafter you may feel this, at least, 
that I have been frank and open at last. 

‘‘Lord Chetwynde, you remember that old 
bond that bound me to you. WhatwasI? A 
girl of ten—a child. Afterward Iwas held to 
that bond under circumstances that have been 
imp! upon my memory indelibly. My fa- 
ther in the last hour of his life, when delirium 
was upon him, forced me to carry it out. You 
were older thanI. You were a grown man. I 
was a child of fourteen. Could you not have 
found some way of saving me? I was a child. 
You werea man. Could you not have obtained 
some one who was not a priest, so that such a 
mockery of a marriage might have remained a 
mockery, and not have become a reality? It 
would have been easy to do that. My father’s 
last hours would then have been lightened all 
the same, while you and I would not have been 
joined in that irrevocable vow. I tell you, Lord 
Chetwynde, that, in the years that followed, this 
thought was often in my mind, and thus it was 
that I learned to lay upon you the chief blame 
of the events that resulted. 


**You have spoken to me, Lord Chetwynde, 


in very plain language about the letters that I 
wrote. You found in them taunts and sneers 
which you considered intolerable. Tell me, my 
lord, if you had been in my position, would 
you have been more generous? Think how gall- 
ing it is to a proud and sensitive nature to dis- 
cover that it is tied up and bound beyond the 
possibility of release. Now this is far worse for 
a woman than it is for a man. woman, un- 
less she is an Asiatic and a slave, does not wish 
to be given up unasked. I found myself the 
property of one who was not only indifferent to 
me, but, as I plainly saw, averse tome. It was 
but natural that I should meet scorn with scorn. 
In your letters I could read between the lines, 
and in your cold and constrained answers to 
your father’s remarks about me I saw how strong 
was your aversion. In your letters to me this 
was still more evident. What then? I was 
proud and impetuous, and what you merely 
hinted at I expressed openly and unmistakably. 
You found fault with this. You may be right, 
but my conduct was after all natural. 

“Tt is this, Lord Chetwynde, which will ac- 
count for my last letter to you. Crushed by the 
loss of my only friend, I reflected upon the dif- 
ference between you and him, and the thought 
brought a bitterness which is indescribable. 
Therefore I wrote as I did. My sorrow, instead 
of softening, imbittered me, and I poured forth 
all my bitterness in that letter. It stung you. 
You were maddened by it and outraged. You 
saw in it only the symptoms and the proofs of 
what you chose to calla ‘bad mind and heart.’ 
If you reflect a little you will see that your con- 
clusions were not so strictly just as they might 
have been. You yourself, you will see, were not 
the immaculate being which you suppose your- 
self to be. 

‘*T say to you now, Lord Chetwynde, that all 
this time, instead of hating you, I felt very dif- 
ferently toward you. I had for you a feeling of 
regard which, at least, may be called sisterly. 
Associating with your father as I did, possessing 
his love, and enjoying his confidence, it would 
have been strange if I had not sympathized with 
him somewhat in his affections. Your name was 
always on his lips. You were the one of whom 
he was always speaking. When I wished to 
make him happy, and such a wish was always in 
my heart, I found no way so sure and certain as 
when I spoke in praise of you. During those 
years when I was writing those letters which 
you think showed a ‘bad mind and heart,’ I was 
incessantly engaged in sounding your praises to 
your father. What he thought of me you know. 
If I had a ‘ bad mind and heart,’ he, at least, who 
knew me best, never discovered it. He gave me 
his confidence—more, he gave me his love. 

“* Lord Chetwynde, when you came home and 
crushed me with your cruel words [ said nothing, 
for I was overcome by your cruelty. Then I 
thought that the best way for me to do was to 
show you by my life and by my acts, rather than 
by any words, how unjust you had been. How 
you treated my advances you well know. With- 
out being guilty of any discourtesy, you contrived 
to make me feel that I was abhorrent. Still I 
did not despair of clearing my character in your 
sight. I asked an interview. I tried to explain, 
but, as ‘you well remember, you coolly pushed all 
my explanations aside as so much hypocritical 
pretense. My lord, you were educated by your 
father in the school of honor and chivalry. I 
will not ask you now if your conduct was chival- 
rous. I only ask you, was it even just ? 

“ And all this time, my lord, what were my 
feelings toward you? Let me tell you, and you 
yourself can judge. I will confess them, though 
nothing less than despair would ever have wrung 
such a confession out of me. Let me tell you 
then, my lord, what my feelings were. Not as 
expressed in empty words or in prolix letters, but 
as manifested by acts. 

‘* Your valet wrote me that you were ill. I 
left immediately, filled with anxiety. Anxiety 
and fatigue both overpowered me. When I 
reached Frankfort I was struck down by fever. 
Tt was because I found that you had left that my 
fever was so severe. Scarce had I recovered 
than I hurried to Baden, finding out your ad- 
dress from the people of the Frankfort Hotel. 
You had gone to Munich. I followed you to 
Munich, so weak that I had to be carried into 
my cab at Baden, and out of it at Munich. At 
Munich another attack of fever prostrated me. 
I had missed you again, and my anxiety was in- 
tolerable. A thousand dreary fears oppressed 
me, I thought that you were dying—” 





Here Hilda’s voice faltered, and she stopped 
for a time, struggling with her emotion. 

‘*T thought that you were dying,” she repeat- 
ed. ‘In my fever ~~ situation was rendered 
infinitely worse by this fear. But at length I re- 
covered, and went on. I reached Lausanne. 
I found you at the last point of life. I had time 
to give you your medicine and leave directions 
with your nurse, and then I fell down senseless 
by your side, 

‘“¢ My lord, while were ill J was worse. 
My life was despaired of. Would to God that I 
had died then and there in the crisis of that fe- 
ver! But I escaped it, and once more rose from 


m 

Xe I dragged myself back to your side, and 
staid there on my sofa, OE ten watch over you, 
till once more I was struck down. Then I recov- 
ered once more, and gained health and strength 
again. Tell me, my lord,” and Hilda’s eyes 
seemed to penetrate to the soul of Lord Chet- 
wynde as she spoke—“ tell me, is this the sign 
of a ‘bad mind and heart?” 

As Hilda had spoken she had evinced the 
strongest agitation. Her hands clutched one 
another, her voice was tremulous with emotion, 
her face was white, and a hectic flush on either 
cheek showed her excitement. Lord Chetwynde 
would have been either more or less than human 
if he had listened unmoved. As it was, he felt 
moved to the depths of his soul. Yet he could 
not say one word. 

‘¢T am alone in the world,” said Hilda, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ You promised once to see about my hap- 
piness. That was a vow extorted from a boy, and 
it is nothing in itself. You said, not long ago, 
that you intended to keep your promise by sep- 
arating yourself from me and giving me some 
money. Lord Chetwynde, look at me, think of 
what I have done, and answer. Is this the way 
to secure my happiness? What is money to me? 
Money! DolIcare for money? Whatis it that 
I care for? I? I only wish todie! Ihave but 
a short time to live. I feel that I am doomed. 
Your money, Lord Chetwynde, will soon go back 
to you. Spare your solicitors the trouble to 
which you are putting them. If you can give 
me death, it will be the best thing that you can 
bestow. I gave you life. Can you not return the 
boon by giving me death, my lord ?” 

These last words Hilda wailed out in low tones 
of despair which vibrated, in Lord Chetwynde’s 
breast. 

** At least,” said she, ‘‘do not be in haste 
about leaving me. I will soon leave you forever. 
It is not much I ask. Let me only be near you 
for a short time, my lord. It is a small wish. 
Bear with me. You will see, before I die, that I 
have not altogether a ‘bad mind and heart.’” 

Her voice sank down into low tones of suppli- 
cation; her head drooped forward ; her intense 
feeling overcame her; tears burst from her eyes 
and flowed unchecked. 

‘* Lady Chetwynde,” said Lord Chetwynde, in 
deep emotion, ‘‘do as you wish. You have my 
gratitude for your noble devotion. I owe my 
life to you. If you really care about accompa- 
nying me I will not thwart your wishes. I can 
say no more. And let us never again speak of 
the past.” 

And this was all that Lord Chetwynde said. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
ON THE ROAD, ‘ 

Berore Lord Chetwynde left Lausanne the 
doctor told him all about the poison and the an- 
tidote. He enlarged with great enthusiasm upon 
Lady Chetwynde’s devotion and foresight ; but 
his information caused Lord Chetwynde to med- 
itate deeply upon this thing. Hilda found out 
that the doctor had said this, and gave her ex- 
planation. She said that the valet had described 
the symptoms ; that she had asked a London doc- 
tor, who suspected poison, and gave her an anti- 
dote. She herself, she said, did not know what 
to think of it, but had naturally suspected the 
valet. She had charged him with it on her ar- 
rival. He had looked very much confused, and 
had immediately fled from the place. His guilt, 
in her opinion, had been confirmed by his flight. 
To her opinion Lord Chetwynde assented, and 
concluded that his valet wished to plunder him. 
He now recalled many suspicious circumstances 
about him, and remembered that he had taken 
the man without asking any one about him, sat- 
isfied’ with the letters of recommendation which 
he had brought, and which he had not taken the 
trouble to verify. He now believed that these 
letters were all no better than forgeries, and that 
he had well-nigh fallen a victim to one of the 
worst of villains. In his mind this revelation of 
the doctor only gave a new claim upon his grat-~ 
itude toward the woman who had rescued him. 

Shortly after he started for Italy. Hilda went 
with him. His position was embarrassing. Here 
was a woman to whom he lay under the deep- 
est obligations, whose tender and devoted love 
was manifested in every word and action, and 
yet he was utterly incapable of reciprocating 
that love. She was beautiful, but her beauty did 
not affect him ; she was, as he thought, his wife, 
yet he could never be a husband to her. Her 
piteous appeal had moved his heart, and forced 
him to take her with him, yet he was looking for- 
ward impatiently for some opportunity of leaving 
her. He could think of India only as the place 


. which was likely to give him this opportunity, 
and concluded that after a short stay in Flor-' 


ence he would leave for the East, and resume 


his old duties. Before leaving Lausanne he ! 


wrote to the authorities in England, and applied 
to be reinstated in some position in the Indian 
service, which he had not yet quitted, or, if possi- 
ble, to go back to his old place. A return to In- 
dia was now his only hope, and the only way by 
which he could escape from the very peculiar dif- 
ficulties of his situation. 

It was a trying position, but he took refuge 





in a certain lofty courtesy which well became 
him, and which might pass very well for that 
warmer feeling of which he was destitute. His 
natural kindliness of disposition softened his man- 
ner toward Hilda, and his sense of obligation 
made him tenderly considerate. If Hilda could 
have been content with any thing except positive 
love, she would have found happiness in that 
gentle and kindly and chivalrous courtesy which 
she received at the hands of Lord Chetwynde. 
Content with this she was not. It was some- 
thing different from this that she desired; yet, 
after all, it was an immense advance on the old 
state of things, It gave her the chance of mak- 
ing herself known to Lord Chetwynde, a chance 
which had been denied to her before. Conver- 
sation was no longer impossible. At Chetwynde 
Castle there had been nothing but the most form- 
al remarks; now there were things which ap- 
proximated almost to an interchange of confi- 
dence. By her devotion, and by her confession 
of her feelings, she had presented herself to him 
in a new light, and that memorable confession 
of hers could not be forgotten. It was while 
traveling together that the new state of things 
was most manifest to her. She sat next to him 
in the carriage; she touched him; her arm was 
close to his, That touch thrilled through her, 
even though she knew too well that he was cold 
and calm and indifferent. But this was, at least, 
a better thing than that abhorrence and repug- 
nance which he had formerly manifested; and 
the friendly smile and the genial remark which 
he often directed to her were received by her with 
joy, and treasured up in the depths of her soul 
as something precious. 

Traveling thus together through scenes of 
grandeur and of beauty, seated side by side, it 
was impossible to avoid a closer intimacy than 
common. In spite of Lord Chetwynde’s cool- 
ness, the very fact that he was thus thrown into 
constant contact with a woman who was at once 
beautiful and clever, and who at the same time 
had made an open confession of her devotion to 
him, was of itself sufficient to inspire something 
like kindliness of sentiment at least in his heart, 
even though that heart were the coldest and the 
least susceptible that ever beat. ‘The scenes 
through which they passed were of themselves 
calculated in the highest degree to excite a com- 
mounion of soul. Hilda was clever and well-read, 
with a deep love for the beautiful, and a familiar 
acquaintance with all modern literature. There 
was not a beautiful spot on the road which had 
been sung by poets or celebrated in fiction of 
which she was ignorant. Ferney, sacred to Vol- 
taire; Geneva, the birth-place of Rousseau; the 
Jura Alps, sung by Byron; the thousand places 
of lesser note embalmed by French or German 
writers in song and story, were all greeted by 
her with a delight that was girlish in its enthusi- 
astic demonstrativeness. Lord Chetwynde, him- 
self intellectual, recognized and respected the 
brilliant intellect of his companion. He saw that 
the woman who had saved his life at the risk of 
her own, who had dropped down senseless at 
his bedside, overworn with duties self-imposed 
through love for him—the woman who had over- 
whelmed him with obligations of gratitude—could 
also dazzle him with her intellectual brilliancy, 
and surpass him in familiarity with the greatest 
geniuses of modern times. 

Another circumstance had contributed toward 
the formation ofa closer association between these 
two. Hilda had no maid with her, but was trav- 
eling unattended. On leaving Lausanne she 
found that Gretchen was unwilling to go to 
Italy, and had, therefore, parted with her with 
many kind words, and the bestowal of presents 
sufficiently valuable to make the kind-hearted 
German maid keep in her memory for many 
years to come the recollection of that gentle 
suffering English lady, whose devotion to her 
husband had been shown so signally, and almost 
at the cost of her own life. Hilda took no maid 
with her. Either she could not obtain one in so 
small a place as Lausanne, or else she did not 
choose toemploy one. Whatever the cause may 
have been, the result was to throw her more upon 
the care of Lord Chetwynde, who was forced, if 
not from gratitude at least from common polite- 
ness, to show her many of those little attentions 
which are demanded by a lady from a gentleman. 
Traveling together as they did, those attentions 
were required more frequently than under ordi- 
nary circumstances ; and although they seemed 
to Lord Chetwynde the most ordinary common- 
places, yet to Hilda every separate. act of atten- 
tion or of common politeness carried with it a joy 
which was felt through all her being. If she had 
reasoned about that joy, she might perhaps have 
seen how unfounded it was. But she did not 
reason about it; it was enough to her that he was 
by her side, and that acts like these came from 
him toher. In her mind all the past and all the 
future were forgotten, and there was nothing but 
an enjoyment of the present. 

Their journey lay through regions which pre- 
sented every thing that could charm the taste 
or awaken admiration. At first there was the 
grandeur of Alpine scenery. From this they 
emerged into the softer beauty of the Italian 
clime. It was the Simplon Road which they 
traversed, that gigantic monument to the genius 
of Napoleon, which is more enduring than even 
the fame of Marengo or Austerlitz; and this 
road, with its alternating scenes of grandeur and 
of beauty, of glory and of gloom, had elicited 
the utmost admiration from each. At length, 
one day, as they were descending this road on the 
slope nearest Italy, on leaving Domo d’Ossola, 
they came to « place where the boundless plains 
of Lumbardy lay stretched before them. There 
the verdurous fields stretched away beneath their 
eyes—an expanse of living green; seeming like 
the abode of perpetual summer to those who 
looked down from the habitation of winter. 
Far away spread the plains to the distant hori- 
zon, where the purple Apennines arose bounding 
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the view. Nearer was the Lago Maggiore with 
its wondrous islands, the Isola Bella and the 
Isola Madre, covered with their hanging gardens, 
whose green foliage rose over the dark blue wa- 
ters of the lake beneath; while beyond that lake 
lay towns and villages and hamlets, whose far 
white walls gleamed brightly amidst the vivid 
green of the surrounding plain; and vineyards 
also, and groves and orchards and forests of 
olive and chestnut trees. It was a scene which 
no other on earth can surpass, if it can equal, 
and one which, to travelers descending the Alps, 
has in every age brought a resistless charm. 
This was the first time that Hilda had seen 
this glorious land. Lord Chetwynde had visit- 
ed Naples, but to him the prospect that lay be- 
neath was as striking as though he had never 
seen any of the beauties of Italy. Hilda, however, 
felt its power most. Both gazed long and with 
deep admiration upon this matchless scene with- 
out uttering one word to express their emotions ; 
viewing it in silence, as though to break that si- 
lence would break the spell which had been thrown 
over them by the first sight of this wondrous land. 
At last Hilda broke that spell. Carried away by 
the excitement of the moment she started to her 
feet, and stood erect in the carriage, and then 
burst forth into that noble paraphrase which By- 
ron has made of the glorious sonnet of Filicaja : 


“Ttalia! O Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plowed by shame, 
And annals graven in characters of flame. 
O God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely, or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To a thy blood and drink the tears of thy dis- 
ress.’ 


She stood like a Sibyl, inspired by the scene 
before her. Pale, yet lovely, with all her intel- 
lectual beauty refined by the sorrows through 
which she had passed, she herself might have 
been taken for an image of that Italy which she 
thus invoked. Lord Chetwynde looked at her, 
and amidst his surprise at such an outburst of 
enthusiasm he had some such thoughts as these. 
But suddenly, from some unknown cause, Hilda 
sank back into her seat, and burst into tears. 
At the display of such emotion Lord Chetwynde 
looked on deeply disturbed. What possible con- 
nection there could be between these words and 
her agitation he could not see. But he was full 
of pity for her, and he did what was most nat- 
ural. He took her hand, and spoke kind words 
to her, and tried to soothe her. At his touch 
her agitation subsided. She smiled through her 
tears, and looked at him with a glance that spoke 
unutterable things. It was the first time that 
Lord Chetwynde had shown toward her any thing 
approaching to tenderness. 

On that same day another incident occurred. 

A few miles beyond Domo d’Ossola there waz 
an inn where they had stopped to change horses. 
They waited here for a time till the horses were 
ready, and then resumed their journey. The 
road went on before them for miles, winding 
along gently in easy curves and with a gradual 
descent toward those smiling vales which lay be- 
neath them. As they drove onward each turn 
in the road seemed to bring some new view be- 
fore them, and to disclose some fresh glimpse to 
their eyes of that voluptuous Italian beauty which 
they were now beholding, and which appeared 
all the lovelier from the contrast which it pre- 
sented to that sublime Alpine scenery—the gloom 
of awful gorges, the grandeur of snow-capped 
heights through which they had been journeying. 

Inside the carriage were Lord Chetwynde and 
Hilda. Outside was the driver. Hilda was just 
pointing out to Lord Chetwynde some peculiar 
tint in the purple of the distant Apennines when 
suddenly the carriage gave a lurch, and, with a 
wild bound, the horses started off at full speed 
down the road. Something had happened. 
Either the harness had given way or the horses 
were frightened ; at any rate, they were running 
away at a fearful pace, and the driver, erect on 
his seat, was striving, with all his might, to hold 
in the maddened animals. His efforts were all 
to no purpose. On they went, like the wind, 
and the carriage, tossed from side to side at 
their wild springs, seemed sometimes to leap into 
the air. The road before them wound on down 
a spur of the mountains, with deep ravines on 
one side—a place full of danger for such a race 
as this. 

It was a fearful moment. For a time Hilda 
said not a word; she sat motionless, like one 
paralyzed by terror; and then, as the carriage 
gave a wilder lurch than usual, she gave utter- 
ance to a loud cry of fear, and flung her arms 
around Lord Chetwynde. 

*¢Save me! oh, save me!” she exclaimed. 

She clung to him desperately, as though in - 
thus clinging to him she had some assurance of 
safety. Lord Chetwynde sat erect, looking out 
upon the road before him, down which they were 
dashing, and saying not a word. Mechanically 
he put his arm around this panic-stricken woman, 
who clung to him so tightly, as though by that 
silent gesture he meant to show that he would 
protect her as far as possible. But in so peril- 
ous a race all possibility of protection was out of 
the question. 

At last the horses, in their onward career, 
came to a curve in the road, where, on one side, 
there was a hill, and on the other a declivity. It 
was a sharp turn. Their impetus was too swift 
to be readily stayed. Dashing onward, the car- 
riage was whirled around after them, and was 
thrown off the road down the declivity. For a 
few paces the horses dragged it onward as it lay 
on its side, and then the weight of the carriage 
was too much for them. They stopved, then 
staggered, then backed, and then, with a heavy 
plunge, both carriage and horses went down into 
the gully beneath. 

It was not more than thirty feet of a descent, 





and the bottom was the dry bed of a mountain 
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themselves. The driver jumped off uninjured, 
and sprang at them to stop them. ‘This he sue+ 
ceeded in doing, at the cost of some severe 
bruises. 

Meanwhile the occupants of the carriage had 
felt the full consciousness of the danger. -As the 
carriage went down Hilda clung more closely to 
Lord Chetwynde. He, on his part, said not a 
word, but braced himself for the fall. The car- 
riage rolled over and over in its descent, and at 
last stopped. Lord Chetwynde, with Hilda in 
his arms, was thrown violently down. As soon 
as he could he raised. himself and drew Hilda 
out from the wreck of the carriage. 

She was senseless. 

He laid her down upon the grass. Her, eyes 
were closed, her hair was. all disordered, her face 
was as white as the face of a corpse. A stream 
of blood trickled down over her marble forehead 
from a wound in her head. It was a piteous 
sight. 

Lord Chetwynde took her in his arms and car- 
ried her off a little distance, to a place where 
there was some water in the bed of the brook. 
With this he sought to restore her to conscious- 
ness, For a long time his efforts were unavail- 
ing. 

At last he called to the driver, 

‘*Tie up one of the horses and get on the 
other,” he said, ‘‘ and ride for’ your life to the 
nearest house. Bringhelp. ‘The lady is stunned, 
and must be taken away as soon as possible, 
Get them to knock up a litter, and bring a couple 
of stout fellows back to help us carry her. Make 
haste—for your life.” 

The driver at once comprehended the whole 
situation. He did as he was bid, and in a few 
minutes the ‘sound of his horse’s hoofs died away 
in the distance. 

Lord Chetwynde was left alone with Hilda. 

She lay in his arms, her beautiful face on his 
shoulder, tenderly supported; that face white, 
and the lips bloodless, the eyes closed, and blood 
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trickling from the wound.on her head. It was 
not a sight upon which any one might look un- 
moved, 

And Lord Chetwynde was moved to his inmost 
soul by that sight. 

Who was this woman? His wife! the one 
who stood between him and his desires, 

Ah, true! But she was something more, 

And now, as he looked at her thus lying in 
his arms, there came to him the thought of all 
that she had been to him-—-the thought of her un- 
dying love—her matchless devotion. That pale 
face, those closed eyes, those mute lips, that 
beautiful head, stained with oozing blood, all 
spoke to him with an eloquence which awakened 
a résponse within him. : 

Was this the end of all that love and that de- 
votion? Was this the fulfillment of his promise 
to General Pomeroy? Was he doing by this 
woman as she had done by him? Had she not 
made more than the fullest atonement. for the 
offenses and follies of the past? Had she not 
followed him through Europe to seek him and to 
snatch him from’ the grasp of a villain? Had 
she not saved his life at the risk of her own? 
Had she not stood by his side till she fell lifeless 
at his feet in her unparalleled self-devotion ? 

These were the questions that came to him. 

He loved her not; but if he wished for love, 

‘could he ever find any equal to this? That 
poor, frail, slender frame pleaded piteously ; that 
white face, as it lay upturned, was itself a prayer. 

Involuntarily he stooped down, and in his deep 
pity he pressed his lips to that icy brow. Then 
once more he looked at her. Once more he 
touched her, and this time his lips met hers. 

**My God!” he groaned; ‘‘what can I do? 
Why did I ever see—that other one ?” 

An hour passed and the driver returned. 
Four men came'with him, carrying a rude lit- 
ter, On this Hilda’s senseless form was placed. 
And thus they carried her to the nearest house, 
while Lord Chetwynde followed in silence and in 
deep thought. 
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A FRENCH WASHING-GROUND. 


OW clean and nice, in comparison with the 
holes in which our laundresses live, are the 
shops in Paris, where you may see through the 
windows rows of more or less charming young 
girls washing little articles in tubs, or ironing 
s the case may be, in an 
equal state of publicity! And what testimony i 
borne to their efficiency by the finished objects 


ed, a hard and fast personal line being drawn be- 


tween the lavatory process and the “‘ getting up.” | 


All except the very fine things are washed in the 
river. 
one of the quays off which one of those great 
barges, resembling the floating swimming-baths, 
are moored. Here the professionals can obtain 
accommodation for a small sum per diem, and 


|-perform their work among a large circle of so- 
| ciety, whose members appear to have a merry 
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displayed in the window, detained sometimes as 
decorations when their owners are wanting them 
at home! But the lines—that is to say, the 
clothes-lines—of French laundresses are not 
all cast in such pleasant places as these. The 
girls you see in the shops are mostly the blan- 
chisseuses de jin, and their work is lighter, of 
course, than that of the ordinary class, who have 
shops also, but transact their washing elsewhere. 
In either case, however, the work is department- 


| seem to press heavily upon them. 


AY 


time of it, judging from the use they make of 
' their tongues. 

But the head-quarters of the laundresses is 
away at Boulogne-sur-Seine, across the threat- 
.ened Bois. Here they mostly live; and here 
many of them pursue their avocations—in the 
stream where they are represented in the accom- 
panying illustration.” ‘They are fine, active young 
girls, as you may see, and their work does not 
They can 


You may see the process any day from | 
, custodian of the eleansed habiliments. 
| young laundresses give the clothes a great deal 
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gossip as well as wash, and dawdle too, if so dis- 
posed. The younger members of their families 
are free meanwhile to amuse themselves at the 
laundry place, or occupy the proud position of 
These 


of knocking about with the heavy stones, which 
are their instruments of office; but persons of 
experience will tell you that they do less damage 
th:in their English rivals; who put insidious things 


= 
a 


into the water—you are safe from this, by the 
way, in a stream—and tear your garments also 
through an infelicitous method of starching. We 
are informed also, upon excellent authority, that 
although a French laundress will charge a com- 
paratively large sum for restoring say a lace or 
a muslin dress, the investment is more advan- 
tageous than an investment made with an En- 
glish laundress. ‘The dress, in the former case, 
will remain presentable for twice the length of 
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time, being as new after each process as when it 
first left the needle. 

The Paris blanchisseuses enjoy considerable 
social reputation. ‘They are a self-contained 
body, and have a regular class organization. 
They hold an annual féte, to which their cus- 
tomers are invited to subscribe. The /éte, it 
need scarcely be added, taking the form of a ball, 
held outside the barriers, and kept up with won- 
derful enthusiasm. Clean clothes are scarce in 


Paris for some days afterward; but things like 
that, you know, must be at every great festivity. 
If you are a young bachelor living in Paris, and 
one of your laundress’s assistants marries, ma- 
dame will probably invite you to the noces. If 
you attend, you will see a great deal of beyond- 
barrier fun, such as you find described in the 
novels of the ingenious M. De Kock, when he is 
somewhat more decorous than usual; you may, 
if you please, realize the sensation of dancing 
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with the young lady herself, to whem you are 
indebted for the ‘‘ bold front” which you are able 
to assume in the article of shirt; and, whether 
you please or nct, you will add a liberal propor- 
tion to the dof of the bride (no French girl 
marries without a dot) when a certain soup- 
plate comes round. ‘Thus you see that in social 
as well as business qualifications the blanchis- 
seuses of Paris are very different kind of people 
from the laundresses of New York, and have the 
advantage in some essential respects. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Magere C.—You can not have a better model for 
your evening drees than the cut paper pattern and 
illustration of the Trained Evening Dress in Bazar 
No. 88, Vol. IIL. 

W.—Blue cloth paletots are still worn. See New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 86, Vol. III.—A sacque 
of black cashmere made like those with the suits in 
Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL, is a suitable wrap for fall. 

Eoonomist.—Read reply above to “‘ W.,” also New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 89, Vol. III. 

Mary 8,—White kid gloves are not so stylish for 
evening wear as those of pale flesh tints, straw-color, 
and pearl. 

Mas. 8S. M. F.—Your samples are too small. We be- 
lieve they are Chinese silk.—Make a street suit of the 
black-and-white plaid by cut paper pattern of Sea-side 
Costume in Bazar No. 82, Vol. IIL. Trim with black 
velvet.-—The bright plaid will make a handsome morn- 
ing dress by the wrapper pattern to be given in our 
next Supplement. 

H. J. W.—The Watteau casaque given with the cut 
paper pattern of the Street Suit in Bazar No. 22, Vol, 
IIL., is found among the most stylish importations of 
the fall. Make this up in black silk, and trim with 
bias velvet and fringe, or lace, and it will answer with 
other dresses. Put three bands of velvet on the skirt 
with, if you choose, marquise puffs of silk between. 
These are made of reversed box-pleats.—A letter like 
yours is not a tax but a pleasure, yet we can not an- 
ewer by mail. 

Mrs. A. R. W.—An illustration and description of 
the Street Suit in Bazar No. 22, Vol. III., will show you 
how to put the pattern together.—Make marquise puffs 
of the bias flounce of your beaver mohair, separating 
each puff by a band of tiny folds of the mohair, or by 
bands of black grosgrain. We have never given a cut 
paper pattern of the casaque. It is simply a polonaise 
with full skirt back.—The sacque given with the black 
cashmere suit in Bazar No, 89, Vol. IIL, is the loose- 
fitting garment you want for street wear.—We send you 
by mail Bazar Nos. 19, 22, and 23, of Vol. IIL, as they 
contain the patterns you want. The remainder of your 
$1 is subject to your disposal. 

M. L, G.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” has been 
sent you.—A cut paper basque pattern is given with 
the present Number.—Close-fitting and three-quarter 
fitting garments will be much worn.—We can not re- 
peat the directions for taking bust measure. You can 
order paper containing them from this office. 

Mion1gan.—Make your light blue silk with train and 
over-skirt like that of cut paper pattern in Bazar No. 
88, Vol. III. Add a high basque like that of the pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 40, and trim with pleatings of white 
organdy with blue velvet for heading. 

Miss M. V, H.—A suit of walnut furniture costing 
$105 does not include wardrobe, mattress, bolsters, 
and pillows,—Mariana of the moated grange is one 
of Tennyson’s heroines, 

Fanniz.—The sleeves you want are in No. VIII. of 
Supplement to Bazar No. 85, Vol. III.—The pattern 
of the tunic of the écru foulard dress in Bazar No. 87, 
Vol. ITI., is not given; but the tunic pattern given as 
No. L, in Supplement to Bazar No. 37, Vol. IIL, is one 
of the most stylish of the season. 

Tursban.—The stylish winter hat has the effect of a 
turban. The brim is turned up closely all around the 
crown, faced with velvet, and the crown is covered 
with feather tips and flowers. 

Mars. C, M, J.—The Street Suit pattern in Bazar No. 
22, Vol. IIL, will guide you about your grenadine. 
You can lengthen the casaque and add a width be- 
hind, if you choose,—A plain white Swiss over-skirt, 
with pleatings of the same without bretelles, will be 
pretty over your gray silk. 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your blue silk walking 
dress by cut paper pattern of Street Suit in Bazar No. 
22, Vol. III. ; the black cloth traveling suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of Sea-side Costume in Bazar No. 82, Vol. 
III.—Cut your blue flannel sacque by pattern in Sup- 
plement of No. 89, Vol. III. 

Mrs. E. C, B.—The Watteau wrapper pattern to be 
given in our next Supplement is what you want.—$15 
to $20 is the price of an ordinary shawl suit; imported 
ones are $25 or $80. 

IntEEESTED.—It is courteous to ask a gentleman vis- 
itor to call again,—Long braided hair is suitable for 
school-girls, 

Finst CorrrsronpENce.—Your brown silk samples 
will make a most stylish shaded suit. Make the short 
dress of the lighter shade, the over-skirt and ruffles of 
the chestnut brown. The basque and over-skirt given 
with the cut paper pattern in the present Number will 
be a model for you.—Get a suitable straw gipsy hat, 
and trim with brown gros grain ribbon, shaded ostrich 
tips, and a scarlet rose.—Two and three buttoned kid 
gloves are worn in the street. 

InEXPERIENOE.—Trim the skirt of your black alpaca 
with a side pleating three inches wide, then an over- 
lapping gathered flounce eight inches deep, headed by 
a bias band and a narrow standing pleated frill. The 
bias band and the standing frill trim the upper skirt 
and sacque,—Any handsome silk or poplin will answer 
for a second day dress.—Your own sense of propriety 
should tell who you should permit to kiss you, and 
what privileges you should allow your gentlemen 
friends. — Black kid buttoned boots are most worn. 
Laced boots are rapidly coming into fashion. 

Mary R. anv Oruers.—The materials for making 
point lace trimmings can now be obtained in this 
city. 

NiaGara.— Your purple silk is still in very good 
style. Make it by design and cut paper pattern of 
Sea-side Costume in Bazar No. 82, Vol. III. Trim 
with black velvet. It is rather early to decide about 
your cloak. 

Sussoriser, Arouan, anp Orners.—For your Afghan 





crochet in regular Afghan stitch blocks or stripes of | 


black and white zephyr wool, embroider each block in 
gay colors, and sew them together. You will require 
four or five pounds of double zephyr, with some extra 
wools for embroidery. Zephyr costs from $8 to $a 
pound, according to the color.—New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 21, Vol, IIL, will tell you all about in- 
fants’ clothing. 
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Anpe Cozat.—For hints about casaques read replies 
above te “H. J. W.” and to “ Mrs. A. R. W.” 

A Constant Reaprer.—An opera cloak is always use- 
ful as a wrap for evening parties.—The new fancy 
cloths described in Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL, are made 
up in Watteau circulars, and trimmed with bands of 
velvet or plush. 

Cunris.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. ILL, for suggestions about your black alpaca suit. 
—Trim your black silk with three velvet bands on the 
lower skirt, one band and fringe on the upper one. 

Lavea Lez.—You will get ideas for your evening 
dresses in New York Fashions of the present Num- 
ber of the Bazar. The cut paper pattern of Trained 
Evening Dress in Bazar No, 88, Vol. IIL, and the illus- 
trations of bridal dresses in No. 35, Vol. IIL, will also 
assist you. 

Ianoranoe.—Read New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent Number for information about collars. Those with 
fluted ruffles are not worn.—Black silk over-skirts con- 
tinue in fashion.—Satin is very little used for trimming. 
—Coat-sleeves, sabots, and flowing sleeves are all styl- 
ishly worn.—The gentleman who escorts a lady to a 
party should take her to the supper-table.—The “ Bazar 
Book of Decorum” costs $1, postage included. 

Briia.—Green veils afford the best protection to the 
eyes. Any gauze veil protects the skin. 

Purmz.—Three yards of plush at $5 a yard will make 
an English jacket in sailor shape slashed up the seams, 
—lIt is too early to speak positively of winter cloaks.— 
Wide flowing sleeves are much worn.—Make your pret- 
ty and stylish suit of black silk a long casaque and 
single skirt trimmed with bands of velvet. 

Stema.—A trained dress of white satin or corded silk, 
tulle or lace veil, and white kid gloves, is full dress for 
a bride. Black cloth suit with dress coat and white or 
black vest, and white gloves, is full dress for a gentle- 
man.—For a bride’s traveling dress get a gray cashmere 
casaque and skirt, or else one of gray poplin with vel- 
vet trimming. 

InexpErrencs.—Make a new basque to your black 
silk dress, gore the skirt, and cover up the worn parts 
with a flounce or with a velvet band.—Wear a basque 
and upper skirt of black silk with your Irish poplin 
Gabrielle. Gore the wool poplin, and trim with black 
velvet. The skirt pattern given with any of our cut 
paper patterns of walking suits will serve for a guide. 

M. H. J.—To remove sun-burn bathe your face in 
buttermilk every morning, and rub with glycerine at 
night. 

foe Oaxs.—There is striped organdy muslin, but 
your sample is figured Swiss muslin. Your pink sam. 
ple is poplin.—A white alpaca wedding dress should be 
made with demi-train, basque, flowing sleeves, and 
pointed neck, and trimmed with folds of silk and 
fringe. —A casaque and single skirt trimmed with 
bands of velvet is a pretty fashion for a bride’s trav- 
eling dress.—T wo skirts and a belted basque trimmed 
with tucks and ruffles is the plan for the Victoria lawn 
dress.—White aprons are gored, have bibs, and are 
trimmed with edging or ruffles. 

Auroz K. M.—Read reply above to “ Subscriber, Af- 
ghan, and Others.” 

Youne Wirz.—White organdy trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes is the material used for handsome christening 
robes. 

A Reaprr.—A white, buff, or pearl-colored cashmere 
cloak will be suitable for your infant. Trim with 
white braiding and fringe. Quilted muslin bibs will 
protect their garments. Soft French flannel makes 
pretty sacques for everyday wear. Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
IIL, will give you patterns and information about in- 
fants’ clothing.—Black tamise cloth or dark plum-col- 
ored serge will answer for half-mourning dresses in the 
fall and winter. 

Maruinspike.—We do not undertake to teach chil- 
dren to talk, or young people how to carry on the com- 
monest conversation. 

Mrprep anv Beatrios.—The Bazar really can not 
undertake to name in a breath the most fashionable 
boarding-school in the United States; also the best 
music-school; also the best book of modern poems; 
and also the best treatise on beautifying the complex- 


; ion, the “Bazar Book of Decorum” excepted. So 


many institutions and books lay claim to this super- 
lative degree of goodness that we shrink from bestow- 
ing the palm on one and thereby offending the many. 
—We have already so often told our readers who are 
happy in a present or prospective engagement ring 
how to wear that magic circlet that we must refer 
you to our back Numbers for information. 

Winow.—The price paid for plain sewing in the city 
averages about $1 per pay; and for operating on the 
sewing-machine $2 per day. You would do well to 
leave your address at a sewing-machine establishment 
if you are in need of this kind of work. A capable and 
industrious seamstress usually finds little difficulty in 
obtaining employment in families. 

TEMPERANCE.—You can probably obtain Mr. Gough’s 
address from the Lyceum Bureau of New York city. 

M. C. M.—There are several associations in New 
York, both Protestant and Catholic, such as the Home 
for the Friendless, the Five Points Mission School, the 
Association for Befriending Destitute Children, etc., 
which are glad to obtain good country homes for their 
protégés, with sufficient guarantees that they will be 
properly cared for. You can obtain fuller details of 
the requirements by addressing these institutions than 
we can find room for in our columns, 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

“T Have a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine that has been in constant use for about 
fifteen years, not only for the family, but as a 
means of gaining a living. During the war I 
used it to make cavalry pants, and since then 
for dress-making and fine sewing. It is as good 
to-day as when it was bought, and I would not 
part with it on any consideration.” —G. A. Mo- 
si1ER, Port Chester, N, Y. 





‘LOOK AT THE RUINS! 


Aye, look at the ruins of what once were mag- 
nificent sets of teeth, to be seen every where in 
society. Look at them, and ask yourself if it 
is not marvelous that such destruction is permit- 
ted, when, by simply using Sozopont, any teeth, 
however fragile, may be preserved from decay 
or blemish as long as life lasts ? 


‘“‘Spatpino’s Give,” useful in every house. 
—[Com.] 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

** We have used in our family for the past five 
years one of the Grover & Baker machines. It 
has not had two cents’ worth of repairs in all 
that time, and is now in perfect working order. 
It has done miles upon miles of sewing of all 
kinds, and always does its work well.” —Gro. 
A. Suurript, Jr., Chicago. 
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Coryine WHEEL.— eans of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting cage ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


JET JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 

have lately received a large assortment of 

REAL JET, comprising ~~ 

Necklaces, Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, &c. 
The Finest Jet Cameo Sets, 

Jet Cut-Bead Necklaces. 

All of the Latest Patterns, 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 
4,000 delivered in any part of the 

~ United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. ~ a rene 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


OR SALE.—A Ladies’ Furnishing Business, 

ina ual locates on Broad 4 wee and Fix- 

—no good-will required. Call on or address 
aru Mus, EDWARDS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any 
Fievre, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTEEN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 











by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU STREET SUIT............No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... 2% 
WALKING SUIT ...........-+6- ceaeneee ae 
COUNTRY W. EIIET . <occeapece ft 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. “* 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME........ « 39 
“ 84 
“ 38 
“ 40 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TW. “FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust M Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 

2 in perfection of work, 
Na strength and beauty o 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
= pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
= 623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now roe, Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that ho eg spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all-who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broruers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


J B. SMALL’S Plain and Trimmed Pattern 
e Rooms, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker Street. 
Cut Paper Patterns suitable for every style, size, and 
age. Send for Price-List, 
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NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


No. 686 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GREAT JONES STREET, 
SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHWOUT & C0., 
Established 35 Years, 


Are now opening their first Fall Importations of 


WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DINNER SETS, 


WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DESSERT AND TEA SETS, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, 
FRENCH BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, VASES, and 
MANTEL SETS: 
CHANDELIERS and GAS FIXTURES, 
in 
GLASS (from Ostzr, of London), BRONZE, and 
ORMOLU. 


Also, 
GORHAM PLATED WARE, 
: and 
GOODS OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
comprising 


THE FINEST SELECT OF THE ABOVE 









CLASS OF GOODS E RED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. © 
A T. STEWART x co. 
: are offering 


the Largest, Richest, and Cheapest Stock of 
DRESS GOODS 
that has ever been offered in this city, 
comprising 
MANY NOVELTIES 
in 


ARMURE CLOTHS, 
EPINGLINES, 


POPLINS, 


EXTRA-QUALITY MERINOS, 
LADIES’ CLOTHS, &c., &c. 
A Large Line of 
DOMESTIC SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, BLANE- 
ETS, FLANNELS, 
and every variety of Housekeeping Goods. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH 


AYENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. ~ 


ICH LACES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.'S | 
Fall Importation of 
Round - Point Bridal Trousseaux, 
Point - Applique Shawls and Flouncing, 
Real Point and Applique Sets, Barbes, Hdkfs., 
Coiffures, Collars, and Trimming Laces. 
Black Chantilly -Lace Capes, Parasol Covers, 
Sashes, Barbes, Fan Covers, Coiffures, 
Black Thread-Lace Shawls, Flouncings, and Trimming 


White and Black oitpate Laces, by the yard. 
Paris- Embroidered Hdkfs., Bands, Insertions, 
ae and Ravings, : 


. gs. 
Hamburgh and Guipure Trimmings, Embr'd Yokes 
~ Linen Embr'a Bands, Rufflings, Plaitings, &c., &. i 


Forming the finest stock ever offered in this mar- 
ket, and at the Lowest Prices, purchased since the Dec- 
laration of Wi 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 





HARPER’S 
COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, 


$1 50 each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES ON CORINTHIANS, 
AND ADDRESSES OF THE LATE FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 840 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON BY THE 
LATE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, the 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 838 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 

The publishers take pleasure in commending to 
public favor their complete and uniform Edition of 
the Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more 
compact and neat than any other in the market, 
while its extraordinary cheapness puts it within the 
reach of many who have been heretofore prevented 
by tneir high price from possessing this author's 
life and writings. 


In Two Volumes. 








PusiisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ee Harrre & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE SABLE BRAND 





Diamond-Lustre Turkish 


Brilliantines. 


We have had these goods made in Europe for the 
American market, to supply a want hitherto unfilled. 

They are —_a of the finest hair of the Turkey 
Goat, and, combining great weight and the highest 
degree of brilliancy, they are the most beautiful and 
durable black lustred goods ever shown to the ladies 
of America. 

¢@~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Sable precisely like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 























| Fosse & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
LADY’S TROUSSEAU “B” FOR $200. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen O. vek gene enne oe 5. 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers.. 2 00.. 12 00 
6 Be Liven Li. re @ 8 00.. 18 00 
8 Plain Cotten Skirts...... 250.. 750 
8 Tucked ‘ re a 3 50.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Embr’d = hy 
Tucked Yokes........... --@ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts. @ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers... > 400.. 8 00 
2 Dressing Sacques.. 2 400.. 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............- 16 
$200 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Ontfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 
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THE EXCELSIOR NURSERY SWING. 


A child can swing itself without assistance, and with- 
out danger of falling. Easily removed when not in 
use. Pleasant and healthful exercise. Price only 
$350. Sold by all dealers. Address y 

A. H. SEAVER, P.O. Box 6182, N. Y. City. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Beantiiies the Complexion, va removing Pimples and 
all other Disagreeable Disorders of the Skin. 

I'wenty-five Cents per Box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor 

No. 8 College Place, New York. 


BLOoMINGTON NURSERY. 


“ ae ‘ie 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
rult and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
greens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Talips, Hyacinth 
Crocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. ‘All 
at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Il. 











ANTED— AGENTS (20 per 
the celebrated HOME SHUTT: SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CC., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 


day), to sell 
LE ¥, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 2-0Z. CASES, 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 


N 3-0Z. CASES, 
’ For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 4-0Z. CASES, 


For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 5-0Z. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage Drivers. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 8-OZ. CASES, 
For all who wish something very substantial. 


All the above are described in our Price-List. Write 
for it as follows: 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO., 185 Broadway, N.Y.: 
Please send me your illustrated Price-List of WAL- 
THAM WATCHES, as per advertisement in Harper's 
Bazar. 

Sian Name anp Appress In Fort. 


And you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 
plan of sending Watches by Express without any risk 


to the purchaser. 
HOWARD & CO., 


785 Broadway, New York. 





EDLOCK; or, Tue Ricut REtations 
or THE Sexes — Disclosing the Laws of Con- 
jugal Selection, and showing Who May and Who May 
Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. $150; fancy gilt, 
$200. Sent by mail, postpaid, by 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granpr Ducuesse, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Cuainese Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfamer, Paris & London, 


EDWARD GREEY & CoO., 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


T STILL WAVES.—‘“‘ THE STAR-SPAN- 
GLED BANNER,” Rich, Rare, and Racy as ever, 
now offers to all new subscribers its new and elegant 
Engraving, 19x 24, entitled ‘Tux Pronerr or AMER- 
10a,” and in addition will send the paper fifteen months 
for onty 75 cents. It is a large 8-page 40-column pa- 
per, Ledger size, illustrated, and filled to overflowing 
with Sketches, Wit, Humor, Fun, Fact and Fancy, 
Sense, Poetry, &., &c. ‘The pasar’ Corner” ex- 
poses every swindle and humbug. swindling con- 
cerns “ventilated” in one year. 8 years established. 
Immense circulation. Our new engraving, the cost of 
which was nearly $1000, is given gratis, sent prepaid 
on roller, and is of interest to every body. Usual price 
$3. You can now secure it and the ‘‘ Banner" for 15 
months for only 75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Now 18 THE Tor. 
Specimens, 6 cents. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N.H. 











‘One seldom finds a more entertaining book.” 





MACGREGOR’S 


Rob Roy on the Jordan. 


The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and 
Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, and the Waters ¢ Damascus. 
By J. Macerrecor, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 








The “Rob Roy” is a canoe in which Mr. Macgregor 
had paddled his way over the lakes and rivers of 1 many 
lands, and in which, a few months ago, he journeyed 
through the Suez Canal and followed the course of 
the Jordan, by reason of the light — of his 
little vessel penetrating to spots heretofore never 
visited by Europeans. Mr. Macgregor wields the pen 
as lightly as the paddle, and narrates his adventures 
in a style that does not often weary.—N. Y. Evening 


Post. 
Exceedingly entertaining.—N, ¥Y. Times. 


Pus.isHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Harper & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 50. 





GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


eg For General 
YASS Household purposes 


BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


; ) 
Prange Ehwmos. 


HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR war- 
ranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, or 
money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Illinois. 





1809. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


United States, on receipt of the price. 





CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “ The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayin 
To which is ‘added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Vean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


tz The two above works, bound in One Volwme, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ite 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act ry ay - Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horaor E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Al 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Iucumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hrewortn Dixon, Author 
of ‘“ Her Majesty’s Tower," &c. With ‘I'wo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
phice, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
y Joun S.C. Annort, Author of “ The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
1émo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr.Gzorex Hesexiet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kenneru R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.8.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


<> 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Ilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


VERONICA. _ By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘*Mabel's Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents, ie 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. oe 

TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rontyson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
aStray,” “ Christie’s Faith,” ‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Orremant, Author of 
* Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘*The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wrrxtme Cottrinss, Author of 
* Armadale,” **Moonstone,” ‘No Name,” ‘*The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. _By Wit11am Braok, Auther of “Tn Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. ome 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rontnson, Author 
of ** Poor Humanity,” * Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry's Confession,” ‘* No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





OYS! NOW is the'time to hunt, trap, and 
catch game. ‘The Hunter’s Guide and Trap- 
per’s Companion,” enlarged and improved, will tell 
you how to hunt, make traps, and to catch aut ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the bear. It is the only re- 
liable book. ,000 sold last year. Send for it. It 
has all the “Secrets,” “Recipes,” &c., &c. A neat 
book, and mailed free for only 25 cts., 8 for $1, by the 
publishers, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





GENTS WANTED—($225 a Mont) by 
P thee AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





RENCH Stamping Patterns.—Mme. P. Gua- 
Tiany, late of 303 East 11th St., has removed to $4 
Bleecker St., near Broadway, N.Y. Send for Circular. 
Go 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 

Samples, free. Address S. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$60 








A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 








W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
\ ¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


tB™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the | 


of Charles Dickens. . 








HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 
nee Sei ane EY Sate ote 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harver’s Wrekry is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Warrrer’s Wreexkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The yonng lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Kvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Hareer’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this covntry. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cQver every 
topic of social interest. No effort and np expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 4 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Parie Costumes 
in Harver's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers — by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Criptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese," ‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server, 


server, 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—7Z'he Press, Phila. 


j oe 

Harper S Magazine. 

The Forty-first Volume of the Magazine closes with 
the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial pts ok ge gg to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention te the wants of 
the reading public they wil! be able to enhance ever 
its present popularity. 

Maaveds Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan, 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for — » WEEKLY, and 


Harrrr’s Macazinx, One Year......$4 00 

Harver’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Maoazinr, Hanver’s Week y, and Harper's 

Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazink, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





+ 


Terms ror Apvertisinc 1n Harper's Pertonroars, 
Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each ingertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIA. 


Tue Power or Farrn.— 
How can you make © the 


second le of the alpha- 
bet ?—By B leaving it. 
a 


During the long French 
war two olg ladies in Stra- 
maer were going to the 
kirk. The one, said to the 
other: 
“Was it not a wonder- 


“Nota bit,” said the oth- 
er old ae ‘dinna ye ken 
the Breetish aye say their 

ers before gain into 
6” 


The other replied, “ But 
canna the French say their 
prayers as well ?” 

e reply. was most char- 
acteristic: “‘ Hoot! jabber- 
ing bodies, wha could un- 
derstand them?” ~ 

oe 


The attempt, says a pa- : 


per, to start an asylum for 

ess young men failed, 
as no building could be 
constructed large enough. 


__ 
What plague of Egypt re- 
sembles a hat ?—Darkness 
which might be felt, 


FTO Mi ALR 

What is the difference be- 

tween an officer and a pota- 

to ?—One is put in the ros- 

ter, the other in the boiler. 
Ssh SA 


Why does walking on the 
cliffs make you feel sleepy ? 
—Because you see so many 
yawning chasms ? 


_—~>_——_ 
There are far too many 

people who find wnmixed 

gratification in neat gin. 





A NURSERY FLOORER. 
Mama (¢imidly). ‘I think, Nurse, although I have every confidence in 
you, of course, that I shou!d like to come into the Nursery a little oftener, ° 
and see more of my Children than I have done, if you have no Objection % 
Nurse (on her mettle). “* Objec’m! } 
—when I took this place I thought I was coming to a Lady!’ 


OLD SAWS WITH NEW 
HANDLES, 


Where there is simoke— 
there’: as often cabbage- 
leaf as tobacco, 

‘ Tit weeds—seldom fail to 
make their smokers ill too. 

Who sups with the devil— 
must be fond of Cayenne 
and drum-sticks. 

Short reckonings make—it 
rather inconvenient for peo- 
ple who are “short” too. 

He who touches pitch—had 
better put on an old pair of 
gloves. 

A fool and his money—are 
the delight of match-mak- 
ing mothers, 

When the cat's away the 
mice will play—the part of 
the policeman instead of 
her. 

As fools think—but, come 
now, we ain’t such a feol as 
to think fools do think! 





eae Se PANE 
A CLose Prison: 

one who refuses to tel 

enemy who has taken him 

any thing about the doings 

of his own side. 









WAAR A ALS 

Bryony Tue Pows2s or 
THE MOST INVETERATE SMOK- 
ER—A pipe of wine. 





Srintrs or Winr—After- 

dinner excitement. 
essdicapldippeon indo 

A bald-headed Boston 
gentleman was recently im- 
— by some young 
adies to present them with 
his pets eye He com- 
lied with the request; but, 
nstead of presenting them 
with a picture of his hand- 
some features, sent a very 
striking view of the back 
of his head. The joke was 
duly enjoyed, but the. pro- 
jector was much surprised, 
shortly after, to see copies 
of the picture in the win- 
dows of a print store. On 
—— of the attendant 
he found, to his horror, that 


the sharp photographer had 
published it as ** A remark- 
able picture of the moon.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











[Ocroser 1, 1870. 





1 


att} 


witha 


————— 


Rosir. “* Why, what’s the matter, Carry? 


Carry. “Oh no, Dear! But I’ve lost my Rig 


SSS 


AOE 








A GRIEF BEYOND HEA 


you Lame?” 
ht Heel—and I don’t know how.I shall get home—and there isn’t a soul 








A CASE OF ALIBI. 
PLAIN-SPOKEN Doctor. “The Child’s Poisoned, Ma’am—you’ve been 
Drugging it to Death, that’s all !” 
MamMa (iz society). “Bless the man, how he talks! 
even Seen the Child for more than a Week! 





THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES. 
Mamma. “How dave you Slap your Sister, George?” 
Gsorcg. “She Kicked me when my Back was turned, and Hi 
Manoa. “ Where did she Hurt you?” 
Grorce. “Well, I can’t azacly say where, because—because my Back was turned, and I was Looking another Way !” 





















A LONG JOURNEY. 
to Heaven when you die?”’—* I hope so, dear.” 
hope so. She’s a good woman, and all Good 
People go to Heaven.” 

“Then, piease, may I go to the Dogs 


How could I drug it?” may 
going there,iand it will be so much nicer, 


urted-me very much, I can tell you!” 


SUMMER SIMILES. 


’ BY OUR HIGHLY IMAGINATIVE 


CORRESPONDENT, 
“Fly not yet,” as the ho- 
ta -ecpers sala to their 
ham: ie es during 
the late heat. ms 


away by an eagle on Mount 
Philippo, near the Pacific 


way. 

sey. blush for you,” as the 
carmine-box said to a lady 
who was peopering to at- 
tend Lady Blanche’s rout. 

“T hope I don’t intrude,” 
as the cat said when she 
entered the pigeon-house, 

“Business before pleas- 
ure,” as‘ the fish-monger 
said when he left off boil- 
ing lobsters to skin eels. 

‘It is no affair of mine,” 
as the gentleman said at 
No, 24 when somebody told 
him that No. 26 was on fire. 

“Ease before elegance,” 
as the baker said when he 
requested his foreman to 
wheel him home in his own 
barrow. 

“T’'ll trouble you with a 
line,” as the fisherman said 
to the fish. 


>. 
Would a man be much 
tired if he passed a restless 
(k)night on horseback ? 
padi io. Bs aay 


How is it that the sum- 
mer always goes 80 quick- 
ly ?— Because there is so 
often an evening mist. 

oe 


A man was seen the oth- 
er day running down Broad- 
way trying to catch his 
breath. 





with Papa? He says he’s 


DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 

Never to neglect an op- 

abe A of interfering be- 
ween husband and wife. 

Never, on any account, 
to allow lovers to settle 
their own quarrels. 

To be prompt in volun- 
teering advice, especially 
disagreeable advice. 

Always to be ready to 
give an opinion as to a 
lady’s age. 

'o make a point of dif- 
fering from mamma, in ev- 
ery particular, when she 
praises baby. 

When Major Thunderclap 
declares that the army was 
never in a worse condition 
than it is now, and Mr. 
Rosehew insists that it is 
in the highest possible state 
of efficiency, to disagree 
with both disputants. 

To plunge into all street 


rows. 

Needlessly to take part 
in squabbles between rela- 
tions. 

senees™ to meddle in 
other people’s business, and 
to neglect their own. 

See eeitimanee 


Tus Best ComMANDER— 
General Disarmament. 


eee as 

It is a fact not easily ac- 
counted for that, at parties, 
after supper, the guests be- 
gin to grow thin. 


pases ck IS: 

Literary NoveE.tiEs. — 
Certain ‘Songs before Sun- 
rise” are promised us, ere 
long, from the pen of a 

oung poet. We sincerely 

ope that no one will be 
tempted to announce, also, 
“Ditties before Dawn,” or 
some ‘‘ Melodies for Moon- 
light.” Wesee announced, 
too, a new book entitled, 
“Bits about Babies.” We 
trust these bits may be tid- 
bits; but we should sin- 
cerely regret to see them 
followed by some “Chats 
about Chits,” or by some 
“Seraps about Small Peo- 
ple.” 








